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EARLY  MUNICIPAL  AND  STATE  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH 
HOWARD  D.  KRAMER 

Part  I 

The  New  York  Metropolitan  Health  Bill  of  1866 

Organized  efforts  for  public  health  reform  in  the  United  States  began 
around  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  The  few  scattered  laws  on 
health  matters  prior  to  1850  dealt  with  quarantine  or  were  local  ordi¬ 
nances  concerning  smallpox,  a  disease  seldom  absent  for  long  from  any 
town  or  village.®  As  the  demand  for  effective  public  health  controls  grew 
stronger  in  the  succeeding  years,  attention  was  centered  on  the  larger 
nnmicipalities.*  Yet  American  sanitarians  had  to  battle  nearly  twenty 
years  against  political  opposition,  public  apathy  and  the  indifference  of 
the  medical  profession  before  winning  their  first  major  victory  in  1866 — 
a  comprehensive  health  law  for  New  York  City. 

‘For  the  role  of  public  health  reform  in  the  wider,  more  general  field  of  the  history 
of  medicine,  consult  Richard  H.  Shryock,  The  Development  of  Modern  Medicine  (New 
York,  1947),  especially  pp.  211-47;  see  also,  Howard  D.  Kramer,  “The  Beginnings  of 
the  Public  Health  Movement  in  the  United  States,”  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
XXI  (May-June,  1947),  352-76. 

‘/American  Medical  Association  Transactions  (Philadelphia),  I,  1848,  p.  306. 

'Samuel  W.  Abbott,  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  Public  Hygiene  and  Medicine  in 
the  United  States  (Boston,  1900),  9,  11. 
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Although  American  cities  had  no  systematized  health  codes  before 
mid-century,  they  did  attempt  in  a  crude  fashion  to  control  disease, 
especially  during  epidemics.  These  efforts  usually  consisted  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  board  of  health  with  wide  powers  to  rid  the  community  of  any 
“  nuisance  ”  harmful  to  health. 

The  first  of  the  larger  cities  to  establish  a  board  was  New  York,  by 
an  act  of  the  state  legislature  in  17%.*  Other  cities  soon  followed  this 
lead:  Baltimore  in  1798;  Boston  and  Salem  in  1799;  Alexandria,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1804  and  1815  respectively; 
Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  in  1818,  and  in  1832,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.*  By  1860  most  large  towns  had  some  administrative  committee 
for  supervising  sanitary  conditions.  Usually,  however,  the  health 
measures  of  these  boards  were  only  enforced  during  epidemics,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  lie  dormant  in  the  interim.* 

Ordinarily  the  board  of  health  consisted  of  the  mayor  and  his  council. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  medical  man  or  an  expert  in  sanitation 
seldom  became  a  member.  Even  when  medical  subordinates  handled  the 
administration  of  the  rulings  and  decisions  of  the  board,  the  aldermen  were 
“  slow  to  recognize  their  [own]  incompetency  ”  on  health  questions,  and 
“  quick  to  take  offense  at  the  advice  tendered  by  their  medical  assistants.”  ^ 
Since  the  council  was  a  political  body,  health  administration  usually  sank 
to  a  political  level  and  was  handled  so  irresponsibly  that  true  sanitary  pre¬ 
cautions  were  left  unattended.  At  times  the  sitriation  became  so  bad  that 

*  Susan  W.  Peabody,  Historical  Study  of  Legislation  Regarding  Public  Health  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  (Chicago,  1909),  7.  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
established  a  board  in  1780.  New  York’s  early  board  was  a  tenuous  affair  at  best,  as 
was  Boston’s  board  of  1799.  Wilson  G.  Smillie,  Public  Health  Administration  in  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1940),  IS.  Baltimore  in  1793  and  Philadelphia  in  1794  ap¬ 
pointed  committees  to  administer  health  affairs  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  those 
years.  However,  these  committees  can  hardly  be  considered  true  boards  of  health.  See 
J.  W.  Kerr  and  A.  A.  Moll,  Organisation,  Powers,  and  Duties  of  Health  Authorities 
(United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Bulletin  No.  54,  Washington,  1912),  12;  cf.  “The 
Pestilence  of  1793,”  Penn  Monthly  (Philadelphia),  III,  1872,  pp.  23-31,  and  J.  H. 
Powell,  Bring  Out  Your  Dead  (Philadelphia,  1950). 

*  John  M.  Toner,  “  Boards  of  Health  in  the  United  States,”  American  Public  Health 
Association,  Public  Health:  Reports  and  Papers  (New  York),  I,  1873,  pp.  499-521. 

*  Richard  H.  Shryock,  “  Origins  and  Significance  of  the  Public  Health  Movement  in  the 
United  States,”  Annals  of  Medical  History  (New  York),  n.s.,  I,  1929,  p.  656;  “  Healdi 
Physician’s  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mortality  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  for  1857,” 
Buffalo  Medical  Journal  (Buffalo),  XIII,  1857-1858,  p.  699. 

^  Peabody,  Historical  Study,  63.  As  late  as  1864  a  reviewer  complained  of  the  illiteracy 
of  health  board  reports  and  the  conspicuous  lack  of  relevant  facts  on  sanitary  conditions. 
See  D.  F.  C.,  “  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia,”  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  (Philadelphia),  XLVIII,  1864,  pp.  213-14. 
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even  members  of  the  board  could  not  stir  the  proper  officials  to  action — 
in  1827  Alderman  William  Duane  of  Philadelphia,  “  teazed  ”  by  his 
neighbors  to  have  the  city  water  pump  on  Sixth  Street  repaired,  com¬ 
plained  to  Mayor  Joseph  Watson  that  repeated  requests  by  him  to  both 
the  city  clerk  and  the  municipal  government  “  had  met  with  no  success.”  * 

During  times  of  epidemic  anything  and  everything  became  a  proper 
subject  for  the  arbitrary  rulings  of  these  boards,  provided  such  inter¬ 
ference  held  out  hope  of  checking  the  pestilence.  In  more  normal  times 
the  boards  were  expected  to  confine  their  activities  to  three  or  four  main 
fields:  improper  drainage,  scanty  water  supplies,  accumulation  of  filth, 
interment  of  the  dead,  and  sometimes  deficient  ventilation.®  The  many 
other  civic  arrangements  that  affected  public  health  went  unnoticed,  al¬ 
though  occasional  studies  by  voluntary  groups  inveighed  against  some  of 
the  growing  social  abuses  of  the  day.  These  private  organizations,  even 
so  far  back  as  the  first  years  of  the  century,  showed  themselves  more 
solicitous  of  health  conditions  than  the  regular  constituted  authorities. 
Thus,  the  Medical  Repository  (New  York)  on  its  own  initiative  spon¬ 
sored  and  financed  studies  of  the  saloon  problem  in  New  York  City,  of 
the  living  conditions  of  the  workingman,  of  the  bawdy  house  situation, 
and  of  the  water  supplies  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.'®  It  was  in  this 
last  named  field  of  sanitation,  water  supplies,  that  American  communities 
made  the  most  substantial  progress  during  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

Slowly  but  steadily,  public  wells,  then  private  wells,  gave  way  to  city 
reservoirs.  In  1800  only  sixteen  towns,  or  about  2.8  per  cent  of  the 
population,  had  public  water  supplies.  Fifty  years  later  this  had  increased 
to  eighty-three  communities  and  10.6  per  cent  of  the  population,  and 
gains  became  more  rapid  each  succeeding  decade,"  Perhaps  the  best 
known  and  most  ambitious  project  of  this  nature  was  Croton  Aqueduct, 
which  enthusiastic  admirers  compared  in  its  ”  magnificence  ”  to  the  great 
aqueducts  of  antiquity.  First  proposed  by  DeWitt  Clinton  in  1832,  it 
was  completed  in  October  1842  at  a  cost  of  $12,500,000.  It  could  supply 
New  York  City  with  thirty-five  million  gallons  of  water  daily  over  a 

'Worthington  C.  Ford,  “  Letters  of  William  Duane,”  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  (Boston),  Ser.  2,  XX,  1906-1907,  pp.  387-88. 

*  American  Medical  Association  Transactions,  I,  1848,  p.  307;  Smillie,  Public  Health 
Administration,  12. 

“  Henry  B.  Shafer,  “  Early  Medical  Magazines  in  America,”  Annals  of  Medical  His¬ 
tory.  n.  s.,  VII,  1935,  p.  487. 

“Abbott,  Past  and  Present,  35-36. 
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forty-five  mile  carry/*  As  late  as  the  1860’s,  however,  such  large  cities 
as  Milwaukee  and  Providence  had  no  water  systems/* 

To  introduce  more  and  purer  water  into  the  cities  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  but  unfortunately  no  provisions  were  made  at  the  same 
time  for  getting  rid  of  it.  Progress  in  drainage  lagged  far  behind.  As 
early  as  1702  Massachusetts  had  enacted  laws  of  a  general  nature  pro¬ 
viding  for  “  regulating  drains  and  common  shores  [sewers],”  **  with  other 
colonies  following  her  example  a  little  later,  but  more  than  intent  was 
needed  to  produce  results.  In  1850  Boston’s  twenty-five  miles  of  sewers, 
most  of  them  half-blocked  with  mud,  proved  no  match  for  her  sixty-five 
miles  of  streets.  Philadelphia  had  about  eleven  miles  of  sewers  and 
Baltimore  but  a  mile.*®  In  many  cities  open  drainage  ditches  were  still 
the  rule  and  not  until  much  later  did  glazed  earthenware  sewer  pipe  come 
into  common  use.**  The  first  integrated  pre-designed  sewerage  system 
in  America,  based  on  the  plans  of  the  sanitary  engineer  E.  S.  Chesbrough, 
was  installed  in  Chicago  in  1855.  In  most  essentials  it  copied  the  practices 
followed  in  England.**  Even  as  late  as  1870  many  large  cities  assigned 
the  task  of  street  cleaning  and  refuse  disposal  to  “  roving  ”  livestock. 

In  any  event,  adequate  sewerage  facilities  would  have  been  difficult  to 
build  and  maintain  because  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  American  cities 
around  the  mid-century.  Most  of  the  new  urban  dwellers  were  immi¬ 
grants  without  means  who,  according  to  a  writer  of  that  day,  “  crowd 
the  rats  out  of  the  vilest  cellars,  and  run  up  majorities  for  ruffian  aider- 
men.”  **  The  influx  of  immigrants  in  1848  and  after  created  in  our  sea- 

**  William  B.  Lawrence,  “  Croton  Aqueduct,”  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Rniew  (New  York),  X,  1843,  pp.  434-41.  The  early  water  supply  systems  of 
Baltimore  and  Boston  used  wooden  pipes.  For  a  description  of  these  hollow  log  conduits, 
see  William  T.  Howard,  Public  Health  Administration  and  the  Natural  History  of 
Disease  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  1797-1920  (Washington,  1924),  127;  (Jeorge  C.  Whipple, 
State  Sanitation  (2  vols.,  Cambridge,  1917),  I,  17-18. 

‘‘Arthur  C.  Cole,  The  Irrepressible  Conflict  (New  York,  1934),  81. 

“  Report  of  a  General  Plan  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  and  Personal  Healt':,  Devised, 
Prepared  and  Recommended  by  the  Commissioners  Appointed  under  a  Resolve  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  relating  to  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  State  (Boston, 
1850),  49. 

American  Medical  Association  Transactions,  II,  1849,  pp.  433,  498.  Boston’s  sewers 
were  adjudged  the  best  in  America.  George  R.  Butler,  “  The  Sewerage  of  New  York," 
Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  XII,  1845,  p.  54. 

Howard,  Public  Health  in  Baltimore,  120. 

”  Chesbrough’s  report  of  1855  is  reprinted  in  Engineering  News  (Chicago),  II,  1875, 
pp.  42-43,  55-56,  79. 

“  Francis  Bacon,  “  Civilization  and  Health,”  Journal  of  Social  Science  (New  York, 
III,  1871,  p.  70;  also,  for  a  later  opinion  of  the  change  in  the  type  of  immigrants  coming 
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I 

!  board  cities  the  same  unsanitary  conditions  that  had  so  troubled  London 
and  other  English  towns  earlier  in  the  century/* 

!  These  changes  were  soon  reflected  in  the  mortality  rates,  which  became 
alarmingly  high  in  ports  of  entry/®  In  1853  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  blamed  poverty  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  squalid  living  conditions  for  the  increase/^  Those  twins, 
poverty  and  disease,  could  not  fail  to  prosper  in  a  community  such  as  New 
ij  York  in  1860,  where  nearly  20,000  persons  lived  underground  in  dank, 
windowless  cellars/*  The  responsibility  for  remedying  such  evils  fell 
upon  the  leaders  of  society,  insisted  a  physician  interested  in  sanitary 
reform,  for  “  those  who  live  in  the  worse  hovels  complain  the  least.”  ** 
j  And  Hunt’s  Merchants^  Magazine,  the  foremost  business  weekly  of  the 
day,  scolded  the  “men  in  authority”  and  public  officers  for  their  persist¬ 
ence  in  ignoring  all  reform  recommendations.** 

The  public  outcry  for  sanitary  reform  was  loudest  where  the  need  was 
j!  most  pressing,  in  New  York  City.  Its  health  department  could  well  stand 
I  some  major  alterations.  Since  1844  the  department  had  been  without 

j  a  medical  adviser  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  public  health  were  handled 

;;  by  a  “  city  inspector.”  This  officer,  a  gentleman  named  Boole,  had  author- 

!|  ity  to  appoint  all  his  subordinates.*®  These  positions  soon  became  patron- 

I  to  American  shores,  Francis  A.  Walker,  “Restriction  of  Immigration,”  Atlantic 

Monthly  (Boston),  LXXVII,  1896,  p.  827.  After  mid-century  approximately  half  the 
i  citizens  of  New  York  and  Chicago  were  foreign-born.  Adna  F.  Weber,  Growth  of  Cities 
m  the  Nineteenth  Century  (New  York,  1899),  306. 

“Mabel  C.  Buer,  Health,  Wealth,  and  Population  in  the  Early  Days  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  (London,  1926),  226. 

““Sanitary  Science,”  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joumcd  (Boston),  LXI,  1860,  p. 
i  249.  Even  among  the  well-to-do  in  America  in  1860,  life  expectancy  was  less  than  it  was 
in  Europe.  [F.  Bowen],  “Life  Insurance,”  North  American  Retiew  (Boston),  XCVII, 
1863,  p.  322. 

“  The  pathological  aspect  of  poverty  in  its  relation  to  public  health  was  also  recognized 
in  Detroit  Robert  S.  Drews.  “  A  History  of  the  Care  of  the  Sick  Poor  of  the  City  of 
Detroit  (1703-1855),”  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  VII,  1939,  p.  781.  For  the 
conclusions  of  the  New  York  Association,  see  Frank  D.  Watson,  The  Charity  Organisa¬ 
tion  Movement  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1922),  82,  and  Martha  J.  Lamb,  History 
of  the  City  of  New  York:  Its  Origin,  Rise  and  Progress  (2  vols..  New  York,  1877),  II, 
764. 

“  “  Sanitary  Science,”  loc.  cit.,  249. 

j  “B.  Leigh  Hutchins,  The  Public  Health  Agitation,  1833-1848  (London,  1909),  103. 

““Health:  New  York  versus  London,”  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  XLVIII,  1863, 
p.  121. 

I  "Laws  of  the  State  of  New-York,  Passed  at  the  Seventy  Second  Session  of  the  Legis- 
I  lature,  1849  (Troy,  1849),  chap.  187,  p.  282.  There  were  three  other  municipal  depart¬ 
ments  which  had  authority  in  public  health  matters :  the  board  of  health,  composed  of  the 
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age  plums  for  Tammany  Hall,  just  then  entering  its  most  flourishing 
period  of  corruption.  As  a  result,  the  health  wardens  whose  duties  were 
to  inspect  and  remedy  unsanitary  conditions  in  their  districts  were  lowly 
henchmen  without  any  interest  in  sanitation. 

To  be  sure,  the  city  did  take  some  measures  to  relieve  and  comfort  its 
sick  poor.  In  1791  a  free  dispensary  had  been  set  up  to  treat  and  prescribe 
for  those  unable  to  afford  a  doctor.  By  1860  this  dispensary  system  had 
expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  134,000  cases  were  handled  by  the  five 
dispensaries  in  existence.  About  30,000  of  these  treatments  were  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  homes  of  the  patients.**  It  was  these  visiting  physicians 
who  in  reality  served  as  the  actual  “  health  wardens  ”  of  the  city — “  a 
corps  of  sanitary  inspectors  or  searchers,  and  the  only  ones  in  New 
York.”  **  With  no  title  and  with  no  executive  authority,  however,  their 
services  could  at  best  be  only  a  stopgap. 

Opposition  to  the  city’s  inefficient  and  bungling  health  department 
first  coalesced  in  1857  when  the  Academy  of  Medicine  petitioned  the  state 
legislature  for  remedial  measures.  A  health  bill  was  drafted  for  New 
York  City  but  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  political  machine.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  however,  the  state  senate  appointed  a  committee  of  five 
prominent  businessmen,  headed  by  the  wealthy  merchant  General  Prosper 
Wetmore,**  to  investigate  health  conditions  in  New  York  City.  In  its 
report,  the  committee  recommended  complete  reorganization  of  the  health 
department.  Specifically,  it  proposed  that  physicians  be  placed  on  the 
board  of  health,  that  a  physician-superintendent  be  made  the  chief 
executive,  and  that  only  qualified  practitioners  be  appointed  health  in¬ 
spectors.  A  new  health  bill  embracing  these  findings  was  defeated  in 
1859  and  again  in  1860,  despite  the  support  of  the  recently  formed  New 
York  Sanitary  Commission  as  well  as  many  outstanding  businessmen.** 

All  this  hue  and  cry  for  reform  was  beginning  to  worry  the  politicians, 


aldermen  and  the  mayor;  the  commissioners  of  health;  and  the  resident  physicians.  The 
last  two  had  little  real  power,  the  first  so  much  that  the  mayor  hesitated  to  call  it 
together.  Stephen  Smith,  The  City  That  Was  (New  York,  1911),  166. 

““New  York  Dispensaries,"  American  Medical  Times  (New  York),  I,  1860,  p.  284. 
The  average  cost  per  treatment  was  sixteen  cents.  Ibid.  It  was  estinuted  that  half 
of  all  the  sick  receiving  medical  care  were  provided  for  under  the  dispensary  or  hospital 
systems.  Ibid.,  368-69.  Baltimore  also  had  a  dispensary  system.  Howard,  Public 
Health  in  Baltimore,  19. 

"  “  Medical  Charities — Dispensaries,"  American  Medical  Times,  I,  1860,  p.  350. 

“  Wetmore’s  efforts  did  not  go  unappreciated.  He  fought  for  reform  “  with  intelligence 
seldom  equalled  by  non-medical  men.  He  has  become  the  Chadwick  of  our  Metropolis.” 
American  Medical  Times,  I,  1860,  p.  424. 

American  Medical  Times,  I,  1860,  pp.  423-24. 
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however.  It  had  one  immediate  result.  Alarmed  by  these  attacks  the  city 
inspector  a  few  months  following  the  defeat  of  the  1860  bill  put  forward 
a  reorganizational  plan  of  his  own.  In  it  he  proposed  that  some  physicians 
be  appointed  to  the  health  board  and  that  the  visiting  doctors  of  the  free 
dispensaries  be  made  health  wardens.  Nevertheless,  as  one  critic  pointed 
out  in  the  American  Medical  Times,  the  office  of  city  inspector  was  still 
to  head  the  department  and  the  present  incumbent,  in  listing  the  personal 
qualifications  for  the  office,  had  drawn  a  remarkably  striking  self- 
portrait.*® 

The  Civil  War  temporarily  postponed  a  showdown  between  the  city 
inspector  and  an  aroused  citizenry.  As  the  war  progressed,  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  city  grew  more  and  more  unendurable  .  The  garbage  and 
refuse  on  the  thoroughfares  became  “  deeper  by  several  inches  than  at 
any  other  times,”  and  the  city  inspector  himself  reported  in  the  spring  of 
1863  that  the  streets  were  “  in  a  more  filthy  condition  than  heretofore  at 
this  season,”  and  that  because  of  this  the  mortality  had  increased  to  ”  a 
point  of  fearful  magnitude.”  The  New  York  draft  riots  of  that  year  were 
occasioned  in  part  by  resentment  against  city  officials  for  their  indifference 
to  increasing  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  poorer  sections  of  town.**  By 
the  next  year,  however,  sanitarians  and  public  health  advocates  who  for 
the  past  three  years  had  been  engrossed  in  war  work  discerned  the  end 
of  the  struggle  approaching.  Once  more  they  turned  their  attention  to 
the  problem  of  civic  health  reform. 

In  the  early  1860’s  the  New  York  Citizens’  Association  was  formed  to 
wrest  control  of  the  municipal  government  from  the  political  machine. 
Its  first  step  toward  this  end  was  to  give  its  financial  and  moral  support  to 
the  public  health  movement.  Under  its  sponsorship  two  committees  were 
appointed  to  manage  the  reform  campaign,  a  council  on  hygiene  and  one 
on  law.  The  latter  came  under  the  direction  of  Dorman  B.  Eaton,**  while 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith  took  charge  of  the  former. 

From  now  on  Smith  played  an  increasingly  prominent  part  in  bringing 
sanitary  reform  to  New  York  City.  He  had  come  to  New  York  in  1850 
after  graduating  from  Buffalo  Medical  College  and  interned  for  two 

**Ibid..  Ill,  1861,  p.  223. 

“/Wd.,  VI,  1863,  p.  231;  VII,  1863,  pp.  41-42. 

Eaton  (1823-1899)  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School  and  a  crusader  by 
instinct  After  bringing  the  health  reform  program  to  a  successful  conclusion,  he  gave  up 
his  private  practice  in  1870  to  devote  his  life  to  two  other  reforms,  elimination  of  the 
spoils  system  and  the  reorganization  of  the  city  government.  He  was  known  for  his 
courage  and  perseverance  as  well  as  for  his  brilliant  legal  mind.  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  (New  York),  V,  607;  also  Smith,  City  That  Was,  163-181. 
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years  at  Bellevue  Hospital.  Placed  in  charge  of  fever  cases  on  Blackwell’s 
Island,  he  observed  that  a  disproportionate  number  of  patients  came  from 
one  tenement  house.  A  visit  disclosed  shocking  living  arrangements. 
When  he  tried  to  have  these  insanitary  conditions  remedied  he  found 
that  there  were  no  health  laws  which  could  be  applied  to  such  situations. 
This  experience  made  him  an  advocate  for  public  health  reform.  Smith 
possessed  a  keen,  disciplined  mind  that  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  editor 
of  the  American  Medical  Times,  which  fought  continuously  during  the 
early  1860’s  for  effective  health  legislation.** 

As  a  preliminary  step  in  its  campaign  the  Citizens’  Association  sent  a 
committee  to  Albany  in  1864  to  urge  the  passage  of  a  new  health  bill  for 
New  York  City.  There  was  little  chance  of  the  bill  being  approved.  It 
was  opposed  by  both  political  parties — by  the  Democrats  because  they 
thought  it  was  aimed  at  their  friends,  and  by  the  Republicans  because  they 
feared  its  sweeping  powers.**  The  main  purpose  of  the  committee  was 
to  find  out  what  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  success.  They  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  real  opposition  came  from  the  department  of  the  city 
inspector,  who  had  upwards  of  a  million  dollars  at  his  disposal  with  which 
to  influence  the  legislature.** 

At  the  hearings  in  1864  the  city  inspector  and  his  hirelings  denied 
every  charge  regarding  the  prevailing  unsanitary  conditions  of  New  York 
City.  Without  proof  either  way  it  was  one  man’s  word  against  another’s. 
The  Citizens’  Association  decided  therefore  to  conduct  a  sanitary  survey 
of  the  city  and  Smith  was  placed  in  charge.  In  the  meantime,  the  legal 
committee  of  the  Association  perfected  a  new,  more  drastic  bill  to  be 
presented  to  the  state  assembly  in  1865.  When  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
took  place,  the  Association  had  a  well-prepared  case  to  submit  to  the 
lawmakers. 

From  the  very  first,  beginning  on  February  13,  1865  and  continuing 
to  March  18,  the  hearings  progressed  favorably  for  the  reform  cause.** 
The  health  wardens  of  the  inspector’s  staff  were  called  to  testify  and 

•*  Smith  (1823-1922)  remained  active  in  reform  circles  until  his  retirement  in  1918 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  See  Mazyck  P.  Ravenal,  ed.,  A  Half  Century  of  Public  Health 
(New  York,  1921),  frontispiece  portrait,  et  passim;  F.  H.  Garrison,  “Dr.  Stephen 
Smith,  The  Nestor  of  American  Surgery,”  Annals  of  Medical  History,  I,  1917,  pp.  318-22; 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XVIII,  348-49;  and  Smith’s  own  writings,  some  of 
which  are  autobiographical. 

**  American  Medical  Times,  VIII,  1864,  p.  200. 

“  Smith,  City  That  Was,  41-42. 

“For  current  reports  of  the  activities  of  the  Senate  Investig;ating  Committee,  see 
New  York  Times,  February  16,  18,  23,  27,  1865;  March  6,  11,  13,  14,  16,  18,  1865. 
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astonished  the  legislators  by  their  incredible  ignorance.  When  asked  if 
they  understood  hygienics,  “  some  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  had  it 
bad  in  some  quarters;  some  thought  it  did  not  prevail  much;  and  one 
officer  told  the  Committee  that  Hygienics  was  the  bad  smell  that  arose 
from  stagnant  water.”  Another  defined  the  word  as  “  mist  rising  from 
wet  ground.”  **  Not  one  of  them  had  had  any  medical  training,  few 
possessed  even  the  average  layman’s  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  most  of 
them,  before  their  appointments,  had  followed  such  occupations  as  bar¬ 
keepers,  rumsellers,  emigrant  runners,  or  no  trade  at  all.  The  universally 
low  level  of  their  intelligence  finally  so  exasperated  Andrew  D.  White, 
chairman  of  the  legislative  committee,  that  he  bitingly  declared  the  pre¬ 
requisites  for  the  office  seemed  to  be  that  one  be  “  a  liquor  dealer  by  pro¬ 
fession  or  an  Irishman  by  descent.”  **  As  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
districts  which  they  were  supposed  to  patrol,  many  of  them  had  never 
entered  the  streets  where  disease  and  unhealthy  conditions  were  most  in 
need  of  supervision. 

At  this  hearing  their  testimony  was  contradicted  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  sanitary  survey,  all  of  them  young  physicians  of  worth.  Many  had 
served  as  visiting  doctors  for  the  dispensaries.  Their  detailed  reports, 
based  on  the  English  type  of  survey,  supplied  damning  evidence  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  city.*® 

The  representatives  of  the  Citizens’  Association  profited  from  English 
experience  in  other  ways.  When  they  presented  their  arguments  for  the 
bill,  the  task  of  defending  its  legal  provisions  was  assigned  to  Eaton, 
who  brilliantly  built  his  case  on  English  precedents.  Smith  then  followed 
and  spoke  on  the  medical  need  for  such  an  act.  His  speech  had  been 
carefully  prepared.  He  dipped  copiously  into  the  findings  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  survey,  and  when  his  statements  concerning  living  arrangements 
among  the  poor  seemed  so  shockingly  incredible  as  to  surpass  belief,  he 
dramatically  produced  photographs  to  prove  them.*^ 

”“The  City  Health  Bill,”  Harper's  Weekly  (New  York),  X,  1866,  p.  99. 

“  Smith,  City  That  Was.  167. 

”“The  City  Health  Bill,”  loc.  cit.,  99.  For  White’s  account  of  his  part  in  forwarding 
the  bill,  see  Andrew  D.  White,  Autobiography  of  Andrew  Dickson  White  (2  vols..  New 
York,  1905),  I.  108-10,  125-26. 

“These  reports  were  gathered  into  seventeen  folio  volumes  by  the  Citizens’  Associa- 
tioa  Elisha  Harris  edited  a  360  page  summary  that  was  published  under  the  title.  Report 
of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  the  Citizens'  Association  of  New  York 
upon  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City  (1865).  This  was  reviewed  in  Nation,  I,  1865, 
p.250. 

“  His  speech  was  reported  in  full  in  the  New  York  Times,  March  16.  1865.  It  is 
reprinted  in  Smith,  City  That  Was.  The  latter  source  is  used  for  citations. 
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He  began  his  speech  with  an  explanation  of  the  procedure  used  in  con¬ 
ducting  the  survey,  then  painted  a  word  picture  of  the  existing  conditions 
of  New  York’s  streets,  courts  and  alleys.  In  the  sixth  ward,  Smith  testi¬ 
fied,  the  filth  and  garbage  covered  the  roadbed  “  to  the  depth  sometimes 
of  two  or  three  feet.”  Such  filth  consisted  of  ”  house-slops,  refuse,  vege¬ 
tables,  decayed  fruit,  store  and  shop  sweepings,  ashes,  dead  animals,  and 
.  .  .  human  excrement.”  Even  worse  were  the  courts  and  alleys  leading 
to  the  homes  of  the  poor.  Not  unfrequently  they  were  overflown  and 
submerged  with  liquid  ”  corruption.”  In  the  fourth  ward,  for  instance, 
more  than  400  families  had  to  wade  through  such  disgusting  deposits  to 
reach  their  quarters.  Generally  these  courts  contained  both  cesspools  and 
privies,  the  former  invariably  defective,  the  latter  totally  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  tenement  population.  It  seemed  impossible  to  one  in¬ 
spector  ”  for  human  beings  to  create  or  endure  such  vileness.”  ** 

Yet  half  of  New  York’s  million  inhabitants  resided  in  tenements  nearly 
as  bad.  Smith  estimated,  and  more  than  18,000  lived  in  damp  cellars. 
These  ”  cave-dwellers,”  surrounded  by  “  green  mould  ”  and  pallid 
wretchedness,  “  manifest  the  same  lethargic  habits  as  animals,  burrowing 
in  the  ground.  .  .  .  Here  we  never  find  sound  health,  while  the  con¬ 
stant  sickness  rate  ranges  from  75  to  90  per  cent.”  Conditions  of  the 
tenement  population  above  ground  were  just  as  shocking.  In  Cat  Alley 
several  families  lived  in  small,  windowless  rooms,  without  bedstead  or 
table;  in  Ragpickers  Row  fifty  dogs  and  thirty  cats  added  to  the  stench 
created  by  an  “  anasarcus  ”  population  of  twenty-eight  families ;  in 
Gotham  Court,  Rotten  Row,  The  Great  Eastern,  Sebastopol,  Quality 
Row,  Bummer’s  Retreat  and  other  places  of  like  descriptive  titles,  the 
inhabitants  underwent  a  process  of  decay  which  they  themselves  named 
“  tenant-house  rot.”  ** 

Disease  was  rife  in  these  sections.  One  notoriously  filthy  house  on 
Mulberry  Street,  Smith  stated,  had  no  less  than  sixty  deaths  from  typhus 
fever  and  240  cases  of  illness.  Disease  did  not  respect  boundaries,  he 
pointed  out.  The  tailoring  work  of  many  reputable  firms  came  from 
houses  infected  with  smallpox,  a  disclosure  extremely  disquieting  to 
several  members  of  the  legislative  committee  who  had  just  purchased  new 
suits  in  these  same  shops.  Also,  physicians  from  other  cities  had  traced 

*•  Smith,  City  That  IVas,  65,  67,  71,  74.  The  moral  depravation  produced  by  such 
wretched  quarters  was  particularly  emphasized  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  die 
religious  element  Clergymen  were  enlisted  to  speak  for  the  health  bill,  and  a  great 
number  did.  See  New  York  Times,  March  13,  1865,  p.  8. 

“  Smith.  City  That  Was,  88.  93-94.  97,  100. 
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the  source  of  illnesses  in  their  community  to  hotels  in  New  York.  Yet 
London  had  shown  that  a  large  metropolis  could  protect  its  health  and 
reduce  its  mortality  rate,  provided  the  proper  agency  for  this  purpose  was 
set  up  and  vested  with  the  necessary  powers.  The  remedy  for  New  York’s 
plight,  concluded  Smith,  was  an  efficient  health  board.** 

It  was  a  stirring,  forceful  appeal.  Its  effect  surpassed  the  expectations 
of  the  reform  advocates.  The  New  York  Times  printed  Smith’s  remarks 
in  full,  and  spoke  of  his  speech  a  few  days  later  as  “  one  of  the  most 
shocking  pieces  of  reading  that  has  fallen  under  the  eyes  of  any  Christian 
community  in  our  day.”  **  Nevertheless,  although  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  reported  the  bill  favorably,  the  city  inspector  secured  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  a  vote,  which  enabled  him  to  marshal  his  political  power  to 
defeat  it. 

This  setback  disappointed  public-spirited  citizens  and  discouraged  many. 
The  Nation  sadly  announced  that  it  had  “  no  sanguine  expectations  ”  for 
the  future  of  this  ”  last  and  best  attempt  ”  at  health  reform,**  while  the 
New  York  Times  angrily  railed  against  the  lack  of  “  any  active  and 
hearty  cooperation  in  the  work  of  reform  ”  on  the  part  of  the  intelligent 
classes  of  the  community.*^ 

But  in  the  following  year,  now  that  the  war  was  over,  the  medical 
profession — and  to  some  extent  the  public — ^began  to  show  enough  interest 
in  the  measure  to  strengthen  greatly  its  chances.  The  threat  of  cholera 
at  this  time,  which  had  made  its  dread  appearance  in  Europe,  insured  the 
passage  of  the  measure.**  The  Metropolitan  Health  Bill  became  law  on 
February  26,  1866.** 

The  new  act  abolished  all  the  existing  health  departments  of  the  city, 
including  the  office  of  city  inspector,  and  authorized  a  new  sanitary 
district,  composed  of  New  York,  Kings,  Westchester,  and  Richmond 

**  Ibid.,  110,  113,  140-42.  One  member  of  the  Assembly  who  had  just  purchased  a 
suit  immediately  began  to  itch  and  told  Smith  that  he  was  sure  he  had  smallpox.  Ibid., 
156. 

**  New  York  Times,  March  18,  1865. 

*•  “  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  New  York,”  Nation,  I,  1865,  p.  250. 

4TU  We  cannot  help  ascribing  the  growth  and  general  indifference  to  local  affairs,  and 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  very  worse  class  into  local  power,  to  the  prolonged  absorption  of 
the  best  minds,  and  highest  public  characters,  in  the  Anti-slavery  struggle.  ...  It  is  now 
over,  and  we  hope  within  the  next  four  years  to  see  the  efforts  of  press,  and  platform, 
and  pulpit  turn  to  reform.”  New  York  Times,  March  18,  1865,  p.  6. 

“  Smith,  City  That  Was,  155-57. 

**  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  at  the  Eighty-Ninth  Session  of  the 
Legislature,  1866,  (2  vols.,  Albany,  1866),  I,  chap.  74,  pp.  114-44. 
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counties,  and  the  towns  of  Newton,  Flushing,  and  Jamaica.®®  It  created  a 
board  of  health  of  nine  persons — four  sanitary  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  governor  with  consent  of  the  state  senate,  three  of  whom  had  to  be 
physicians ;  the  health  official  of  the  port ;  and  the  four  metropolitan  police 
commissioners.  All  the  powers  of  former  health  agencies  pertaining  to 
the  protection  of  life  and  the  prevention  of  disease  were  conferred  on  the 
new  board. 

The  health  board  was  authorized  to  appoint  an  “  experienced  physician  ” 
as  sanitary  superintendent,  two  assistant  supervisors,  and  sanitary  in¬ 
spectors  not  to  exceed  fifteen  in  number,  ten  of  whom  must  be  physicians. 
These  officials  were  required  to  submit  weekly  reports.  In  addition,  the 
board  was  expected  to  collect  such  information  as  might  be  useful  to  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  and  the  promotion  of  health,  and  to  publish  this 
material,  together  with  the  city’s  vital  statistics  and  an  account  of  its 
activities  for  the  year,  in  an  annual  report. 

Furthermore,  the  board  had  authority  to  exact  periodic  reports  from  all 
public  hospitals,  schools,  dispensaries,  prisons,  and  similar  public  institu¬ 
tions  ;  to  provide  facilities  for  gratuitous  vaccination  and  disinfection ;  to 
give  medical  relief  to  the  poor ;  to  remove  and  isolate  cases  of  contagious 
diseases;  and  to  supervise  theatres  and  places  of  amusement.  A  com¬ 
plaint  book  was  to  be  placed  in  each  precinct  station  for  the  use  of  citizens 
who  wished  to  report  any  health  “  nuisance.” 

Most  important  of  all,  the  law  authorized  the  board  to  exercise  wide 
quasi-judicial  and  summary  powers.  These  provisions  were  the  handi¬ 
work  of  Eaton,  and  were  modeled  after  English  examples.*^  Thus,  the 
board  might  issue  warrants,  compel  witnesses,  administer  oaths,  and 
settle  any  protested  action  at  a  hearing  after  notice  had  been  given  to 
any  interested  party.  It  might  also  enact,  change,  amend  or  annul  all 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  with  the 
stipulation  that  it  first  publish  such  ordinances  before  putting  them  into 
effect.  It  was  given  the  power  to  enforce  its  own  orders  on  drainage, 
sewerage,  ventilation,  and  noxious  trades,  and  to  carry  out  its  rulings 
over  premises,  buildings,  vehicles,  vessels,  and  infected  articles  and  places. 
An  amendment  a  few  months  later,  and  one  in  1867,  gave  it  even 
broader  powers  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

During  times  of  pestilence  or  peril  to  the  public  health,  the  board  was 

*®  The  new  district  was  conterminous  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  created  a 
few  years  earlier.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  1866 
(Albany.  1867),  9. 

“  Smith,  City  That  Was.  171. 
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clothed  with  extraordinary  powers.  It  could  take  any  steps  “  as  it  may 
in  good  faith  declare  the  public  safety  and  health  to  demand.”  ®*  To 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease  the  law  insisted  that  mutual  cooperation 
be  made  the  rule  between  the  board  and  the  quarantine  officials,  and  it 
asked  for  the  same  cooperative  spirit  between  the  board  and  the  police  for 
the  enforcement  of  sanitary  rules  and  orders. 

The  quasi-judicial  feature  of  the  new  law  immediately  drew  the  fire  of 
Tammany  Hall,  which  brought  suit  to  test  its  constitutionality.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  upheld  this  wide  grant  of  power,®*  a  decision  of  great 
importance  to  future  health  legislation  the  country  over,  for  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Health  Law  became  the  basis  for  similar  legislation  elsewhere.®* 
By  1868  Eaton,  now  counselor  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health, 
could  say  with  satisfaction  that  “  the  authority  and  usefulness  of  the 
Board  had  become  so  generally  recognized  that,  more  and  more,  its 
action  is  acquiesced  in.”  ®®  In  1870,  when  the  municipal  government  of 
the  city  was  reorganized,  the  control  of  the  health  board  was  turned  back 
to  the  local  authorities.  However,  the  principle  that  the  board  be  em¬ 
powered  to  create  ordinances,  to  execute  them,  and  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  its  own  acts,  was  retained.  By  the  end  of  the  century  this  right  had 
become  firmly  established. 

The  first  test  of  the  new  board  was  the  appearance  of  cholera  in  the 
city,  a  test  that  it  met  successfully,  thereby  winning  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  members  ®®  realized  that  the  board  must  ”  do  its  work  with 
a  gentle,  though  firm  hand,”  because  however  good  its  ultimate  goal,  such 
accomplishment  “  must  be  reached  by  slow  approaches  .  .  .  unless 
popular  support  .  .  .  should  be  lost.”  ®^  Although  the  board  did  not  move 
fast  enough  to  satisfy  all  its  friends,  many  of  them  accusing  it  of  timidity, 
it  did  succeed  in  the  next  few  years  in  cleaning  up  the  streets,  disinfecting 

'‘'Laws  of  New  York,  1866,  I,  131.  However,  any  unusual  expenditures  required  the 
written  assent  of  the  Governor  and  six  members  of  the  board. 

**  Peabody,  Historical  Study,  95-96.  On  the  widening  conception  of  the  police  power 
in  its  relation  to  public  health  enforcement,  see  James  A.  Tobey,  Public  Health  Law 
(New  York.  1939),  38-56. 

“  Smith,  City  That  JVas,  157-58. 

“  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  1868,  160. 

**  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  elected  president  of  the  board,  and  three  reputable  and  able 
physicians,  Drs.  James  Crane,  Willard  Parker  and  John  O.  Stone,  were  the  first  ap¬ 
pointees  under  the  new  law.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health, 
1866,  18-19;  cf.  John  W.  Leonard,  History  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1609-1909  (New 
York.  1910),  385;  and  “The  Public  Health,”  Harper’s  Weekly,  X,  1866,  p.  163. 

"  Edward  B.  Dalton,  “  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  of  New  York,”  North 
American  Review,  CVI,  1868,  p.  363. 
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the  tenements,  and  moving  the  slaughterhouses  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.**  With  the  aid  of  new  legislation,  it  made  some  progress  toward  cor¬ 
recting  the  tenement  house  problem.  It  closed  “  more  than  half  of  all 
cellar  lodging-houses,”  and  restored  their  “  three  thousand  wretched  occu¬ 
pants  ”  to  more  healthful  quarters  above  ground.  Such  efforts  as  these 
cut  the  percentage  of  deaths  in  tenements  from  53.46  in  1868  to  48.02  in 
1870.®*  From  out  of  the  state  came  handsome  words  of  praise;  this 
diminished  mortality,  “  most  marked  in  the  wards  which  had  previously 
been  most  filthy,”  testified  amply  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
inaugurated  by  the  new  board.**  What  failures  the  board  experienced  were 
not  its  own  fault.  The  main  responsibility  rested  with  the  corrupt  dty 
government.*^  The  municipal  reorganization  of  1870  and  the  elimination 
of  the  Tweed  gang  a  year  later  led  to  greater  efficiency  in  safeguarding 
the  public  healtli.  Altogether,  the  board’s  efforts  in  its  early  years  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  public  opinion  ”  solidly  behind  its  health  department  ”  well 
into  the  next  century.** 

The  ten  years  following  1866  saw  remarkable  strides  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  municipal  instruments  for  health  protection,  especially  in  the 
larger  cities.  Chicago  founded  its  board  of  health  in  1867,  Boston  in 
1873.**  By  the  end  of  the  1870’s  scarcely  a  community  existed  that  had 
not  instituted  local  control  over  health  affairs. 

In  this  respect,  the  United  States  had  lagged  far  behind  England  and 
some  parts  of  Europe.  It  took  an  outstanding  tritunph — the  sanitary  re¬ 
form  of  New  York  City — to  focus  the  attention  of  the  people  on  the  need 
and  value  of  sanitary  precautions  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Once  the  move¬ 
ment  began,  it  progressed  rapidly.  As  the  Nation  watched  this  sanitary 
impulse  grow,  it  felt  that  at  last  it  could  thankfully  and  proudly  proclaim 
that  the  United  States  was  advancing  toward  equality  with  Europe  in 
philanthropic  work.**  Within  the  growth  of  this  municipal  interest  in 
sanitation  lay  the  seed  of  still  greater  health  reforms.  Local  control  was 

**  Ibid.,  364-66;  Leonard,  History  of  New  York,  385;  “Slaughter-Houses  in  New 
York  City,”  Harper's  Weekly,  X,  1866,  p.  200. 

**  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  1869,  60;  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1870-1871  (New  York).  260-61. 

**  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  1870  (Boston),  56. 

“  “  Tenement- House  Abuses,”  Harper’s  Weekly,  XI,  1867,  p.  531. 

*•  Samuel  H.  Adams,  “  Guardians  of  the  Public  Health,”  McClure’s  Magasine  (New 
York),  XXXI,  1908,  pp.  249-50. 

**  Toner,  “  Boards  of  Health,”  loc.  cit.,  502,  504. 

**  “  Philanthropy  in  America  and  in  Europe,”  Nation,  IV,  1867,  p.  310. 
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necessary  before  the  public  health  movement  could  advance  at  all;  once 
this  had  been  attained  American  sanitarians  could  turn  to  the  next  goal, 
the  state  governments. 


Part  II 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health 

Public  health  regulations  and  laws  are  based  on  the  police  power  of  the 
state.**  That  is  why  all  pleas  for  sanitary  reform,  whether  the  early  in¬ 
effectual  memorials  of  local  medical  societies  or  the  petitions  of  the  New 
York  Citizens’  Association  in  the  1860’s,  were  addressed  to  the  state 
legislatures.  The  police  power  is  more  extensive  than  most  govern¬ 
mental  powers,  embracing  everything  essential  to  the  public  safety,  health 
and  morals.**  Its  roots  reached  far  back  into  common  law,  and  in  its 
modem  dress  it  is  a  growth  of  the  community  right  to  abate  public 
nuisances.*^  The  courts  have  customarily  been  willing  to  recognize  any 
threat  to  health  as  a  nuisance  and  a  proper  subject  for  regulation,  pro¬ 
vided  the  measure  is  reasonable  in  nature  and  designed  to  nurture  or 
protect  the  public  health.  Since  ultimate  health  authority  is  vested  in  the 
state  rather  than  in  the  Federal  government  or  in  town  councils,  American 
sanitarians  of  the  Civil  War  period  deemed  it  extremely  important  that 
state  health  boards  be  established.** 

Local  supervision  of  public  health  left  much  to  be  desired,  for  another 
thing.  Unless  a  special  interest  in  health  matters  existed,  such  as  in  times 
of  epidemics,  the  small  independent  boards  with  few  exceptions  adopted 

“  Although  the  term  police  power  was  apparently  first  coined  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  in  the  1850’s  was  used  extensively  by  state  courts  to  justify  state  regulation  of 
corporations,  its  currency  in  legal  terminology  was  not  formally  recognized  until  1873. 
In  that  year  it  was  defined  in  a  footnote  in  Kent’s  Commentaries  by  the  editor  of  the 
twelfth  edition,  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Jr.  See  Walter  H.  Hamilton  and  Carlton  C.  Rodee, 
“Police  Power,”  in  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (15  vols..  New  York,  1930-35), 
XII,  191.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  police  power  be  exercised  by  the  state  government. 
It  can  be  delegated  to  other  corporations  or  agencies.  In  the  case  of  New  York  City  in 
1866,  the  state  transferred  its  right  to  regulate  the  public  health  to  the  Metropolitan 
Health  Board,  and  it  was  the  practice  when  granting  a  charter  to  a  town  to  delegate  to 
the  local  officials  all  control  of  community  health  regulations. 

“  Tobey,  Public  Health  Law,  40. 

"’James  A.  Tobey,  “Nuisance,”  in  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  XI,  402-404. 
For  a  typical  argument  of  the  1860’s  for  interpreting  the  police  power  liberally,  see 
the  statement  of  Dorman  B.  Eaton  in  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Health,  1868,  156  ff, 

“Tobey,  Public  Health  Law,  73. 
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a  do-nothing  policy.**  There  was  always  the  danger  that  those  com¬ 
munities  which  did  not  take  proper  care  of  their  own  health  affairs  would 
spread  infection  to  their  more  progressive  neighbors  in  spite  of  any 
precautions  the  latter  could  take.  One  could  not  distinguish  these 
“  plague  ”  spots  from  outward  appearance ;  two  lovely  suburbs  within  a 
few  miles  of  New  York  City,  yet  outside  the  Metropolitan  Health  Dis¬ 
trict,  had  death  rates  that  equalled  those  of  the  worse  slums.^*  The 
American  Medical  Times  stressed  the  futility  of  fighting  disease  in  some 
communities  while  others  were  permitted  to  harbor  infection  at  will.” 
Local  efforts  needed  a  coordinating  agency,  otherwise  these  boards  were 
“  but  guerillas  and  half-drilled  militia,  too  often  dissipating  their  strength 
and  wasting  their  ammunition  in  misguided  and  even  antagonistic  move¬ 
ments.”  ” 

The  municipal  boards  of  health  were  among  the  first  to  recognize  this 
and  to  advocate  the  creation  of  a  state  board.  But  they  also  had  other 
reasons.  Alone  they  often  did  not  feel  strong  enough  “  to  stem  abuses 
which  ignorance,  prejudice  and  self-interest  have  made  too  strong  for 
them.”  With  the  support  of  a  state  board  they  could  more  easily  achieve 
many  badly  needed  reforms.^* 

Several  other  reasons  for  establishing  a  state  board  were  advanced.  It 
could  service  those  citizens  who  did  not  live  in  towns  but  who  never¬ 
theless  made  up  the  majority  of  the  population ;  it  could  drain  swamps  and 
control  the  pollution  of  streams  and  rivers;  it  could  call  to  the  attention 
of  local  authorities  many  little-known  health  laws ;  and  it  could  instruct  all 
citizens  in  hygienic  principles.  This  last  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  a  state  board.^*  Coupled  with  this  was  the  need 
for  an  administrative  clearinghouse  for  health  statistics,  an  essential  pre¬ 
requisite  for  any  intelligent  attack  on  disease  conditions.” 

••  Azel  .'Vines,  Jr.,  “The  Work  of  Local  Boards  of  Health,"  Fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  1874,  451. 

’•  Bacon,  “  Civilization  and  Health,”  loc.  cit.,  72. 

American  Medical  Times,  IV,  1862,  pp.  98-99. 

Benjamin  Lee,  “  Sanitary  Legislation  in  the  Light  of  History :  A  Plea  for  a  State 
Board  of  Health,”  Penn  Monthly,  IX,  1878,  p.  424. 

”  Ibid.,  423. 

(W.  James],  “Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,” 
Atlantic  Monthly,  XXXIV,  1874,  p.  234. 

Shryock,  “  Origins  and  Significance  of  Public  Health  Movement,”  loc.  cit.,  647.  All 
state  boards  except  four  were  given  the  task  of  collecting  and  tabulating  vital  statistics. 
This  enabled  them  to  keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  state’s  health  condition,  and  to 
detect  any  danger  spots  at  once.  Today  all  state  departments  of  health  except  that  of 
Massachusetts  supervise  the  collection  of  vital  statistics.  The  retention  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Advocates  of  public  health  reform,  therefore,  did  not  rest  content  with 
the  substantial  gains  they  were  making  in  bettering  municipal  sanitation. 
Ahead  lay  still  more  important  citadels  to  capture,  the  state  governments. 
Massachusetts  was  first  to  yield  to  the  new  attack. 

It  was  most  logical  that  Massachusetts  should  be  the  first  state  to 
establish  a  board  of  health.^*  Although  local  administration  of  health 
affairs  had  made  more  impressive  progress  in  several  large  cities  of  other 
states,  Massachusetts  had  always  been  in  the  front  rank  of  sanitary 
reform.  The  first  known  law  in  the  American  colonies  dealing  with 
public  health  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1647 
or  1648,^^  and  throughout  the  following  century  occasional  laws  to 
restrict  or  abate  nuisances  were  promulgated.  A  law  of  1797  permitted 
any  town  so  desirous  to  choose  a  health  committee  or  appoint  a  health 
officer,  with  power  to  put  an  end  to  any  public  nuisance.  These  powers 
and  duties  were  transferred  to  the  city  councils  by  a  general  law  of  1849.^* 

While  this  record  did  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  that  of  other 
states,  Massachusetts  sanitarians  were  quick  to  criticize  it.  Thus,  Lemuel 
Shattuck,  the  first  great  American  sanitarian,  protested  that  not  only 
were  the  state  health  laws  of  1850  imperfect  in  their  provisions,  difficult 
to  decipher,  partial  in  their  application  and  incapable  of  enforcement,  but 
that  even  if  they  could  be  understood  and  enforced  they  were  “  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  present  condition  of  society,  and  the  present  wants  of 
the  age.”  This  became  the  almost  unanimous  viewpoint  of  those  who 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  There  were  many  of  them — to  name  but  a  few. 

Vital  Statistics  under  the  Department  of  State  in  Massachusetts  has  been  severely 
criticized.  See  Charles  V.  Chapin,  A  Report  on  State  Public  Health  Work,  based  on  a 
Surt'ey  of  State  Boards  of  Health  (Chicago,  c.  1915),  136-37;  cf.  James  Wallace,  State 
Health  Departments  of  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  with  a  Summary  of  Activities 
and  Accomplishments,  1927-1928  (New  York,  1930),  36. 

'*  Louisiana  set  up  a  New  Orleans  health  board  in  1855  with  state-wide  powers,  but 
this  was  really  only  a  quarantine  body.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  create  a 
board  with  those  duties  associated  with  the  modern  state  board  of  health.  Kerr  and 
Moll,  Organisation,  Powers,  and  Duties  of  Health  Authorities,  11. 

"The  first  law  was  a  quarantine  measure  for  ships  from  the  West  Indies.  It  is  re¬ 
printed  in  Whipple,  State  Sanitation,  I,  4-5. 

"Two  further  laws  were  passed  in  1866  during  a  cholera  epidemic.  The  first  per¬ 
mitted  a  citizen  to  appeal  to  the  county  commissioners  when  the  town  board  of  health 
neglected  to  issue  orders  to  abate  common  nuisances,  the  second  allowed  the  local  board 
to  appoint  agents  to  act  for  it  in  an  emergency.  See  Peabody,  Historical  Study,  55. 

Report  of  a  General  Plan  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  and  Personal  Health  .  .  . 
of  Massachusetts,  relating  to  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  State,  54. 
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Drs.  Henry  G.  Clark.**  Edward  Jarvis,**  George  Derby,**  and  last  but 
not  least,  Henry  1.  Bowditch. 

However  severely  Massachusetts'  own  sons  might  scold  her,  other 
commonwealths  and  states  looked  to  her  for  leadership.  Foremost  in 
literature  and  learning,  a  stronghold  of  humanitarian  sentiment,®*  Massa¬ 
chusetts  could  be  expected  to  take  the  pioneer  steps  in  sanitary  reform. 
To  her  honor,  the  American  Medical  Times  declared  in  1861,  this  flour¬ 
ishing  Commonwealth  had  set  her  “  statutory  seal  upon  the  General  Code 
of  Health  that  was  last  year  adopted  and  recommended  by  the  National 
Sanitary  Commission.”  **  During  the  Civil  War  this  same  New  England 
state  had  been  perhaps  the  most  generous  contributor  to  the  sanitary  com¬ 
missions  and  the  soldiers’  relief  societies,  while  throughout  the  1860’s  the 
two  lay  periodicals  that  displayed  the  greatest  interest  in  sanitary  affairs 
and  gave  that  subject  the  most  space  were  of  Massachusetts  origin.** 

In  1869  ”  a  Thirty  years’  war  ”  with  the  politicians  was  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion.®*  A  bill  to  create  a  state  board  of  health  passed  the 
legislature  and  became  law  on  June  21. 

No  bitter  or  sharp  contest  marked  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Metropolitan  Health  Act  of  New  York.  To  be  sure.  Dr. 

**  Clark  was  city  physician  of  Boston  for  many  years  and  prominent  in  civic  affairs. 
His  office  was  located  at  18  Beacon  Street  for  years,  then  at  35  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
Boston  Directory,  1870  and  1876;  Justin  Winsor,  ed..  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  in¬ 
cluding  Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts,  1630-1880  (4  vols.,  Boston,  1880),  II,  548. 

“  Edward  Jarvis  (1803-1884)  worked  with  Lemuel  Shattuck  in  the  field  of  statistics. 
He  also  specialized  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  made  a  survey  of  conditions  in 
insane  asylums  in  Massachusetts  in  1854.  He  contributed  importantly  to  the  census  taking 
of  1860  and  throughout  his  life  wrote  extensively  on  medical  subjects.  See  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  IX,  621-22. 

••Derby  (1819-1874),  after  serving  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War,  became  city 
physician  of  Boston  and  professor  of  hygiene  at  Harvard.  He  also  edited  the  registration 
reports  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  serving  as  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  health  when 
he  died. 

••  An  instance  in  point  was  the  formation  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association 
in  Boston  in  1865.  A  permanent  committee  was  appointed  to  study  such  questions  as 
quarantine  in  relation  to  cholera,  tenement  housing,  inspection  of  foods  and  drugs,  sewer¬ 
age  of  great  cities,  management  of  hospitals  and  insane  asylums,  and,  oddly  enough,  pork 
as  an  article  of  food.  American  Social  Science  Association,  Document  Published  by  the 
Association,  with  an  Abridgement  of  the  Transactions,  Part  I,  1865-6  (Boston,  1866), 
bound  with  volume  one  of  the  Journal  of  Social  Science 

•*  “  Our  Sanitary  Defenses,”  American  Medical  Times,  I,  1860,  p.  47, 

•*  The  North  American  Review  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

•*  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  “  Report  on  the  Proposition  for  a  National  Sanitary  Bureau, 
and  the  Organization  and  Practical  Working  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health,”  American  Medical  Association  Transactions,  XXV,  1874,  p.  397. 
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Edward  Jarvis  had  introduced  a  memorial  requesting  a  state  board  as  far 
back  as  1861,  and  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  had  been  active  for  years  in 
agitating  for  such  a  board.®^  But  the  people  themselves  took  little  part  in 
the  campaign.  As  a  result  the  new  health  act  received  hardly  any  publicity ; 
even  the  principal  organ  of  the  medical  profession  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  failed  to  mention  its  passage.  Not 
until  the  governor,  nearly  two  months  later,  named  the  seven  board 
members  provided  for  in  the  law  did  this  magazine  acknowledge  in  its 
columns  the  establishment  of  the  new  health  agency.®* 

The  state  board  was  expected  to  function  entirely  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  local  health  departments.  As  originally  conceived,  and  stated 
in  the  constituting  act,  the  board  was  to  “  make  sanitary  investigations 
and  inquiries  in  respect  to  the  people,  the  causes  of  disease,  and  especially 
of  epidemics  and  the  sources  of  mortality  and  the  effects  of  localities, 
employments,  condition  and  circumstances,  on  the  public  health.”  ®®  The 
members  were  to  meet  at  least  once  every  three  months,  and  no  one  but 
the  secretary  was  to  receive  compensation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no 
qualifications  as  to  medical  training  or  experience  were  specified  re¬ 
garding  those  appointed  to  the  board.  Fortunately,  the  governor  named 
three  physicians  to  the  first  board.  One  of  them,  Bowditch,  became  chair¬ 
man,  while  another.  Dr.  George  Derby,  was  made  the  secretary. 

The  task  they  so  cheerfully  assumed  was  not  easy.  These  men  were 
breaking  new  ground,  and,  as  in  all  pioneering,  they  constantly  had  to 
devise  procedures  to  meet  the  different  situations  that  arose.  In  October, 
1869  the  new  board  issued  its  first  communication  to  the  health  boards  in 
the  towns  and  villages.  “  Local  and  private  interests  have  often  been  so 
strong  as  to  paralyze  the  action  of  the  health  authorities,”  it  warned,  and 
then  it  listed  a  number  of  health  laws  with  regard  to  public  nuisances, 
milk  supplies,  drugs,  meats,  swamp  lands  in  villages,  and  tenement  and 

•’Walter  L.  Burrage,  “Medicine  in  Massachusetts  (1620-1930),”  in  Albert  B.  Hart, 
ed.,  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts  (5  vols.,  New  York,  1930),  V,  554. 
Bowditch  (1808-1892)  was  a  forceful  exponent  of  and  writer  on  preventive  medicine. 
His  most  important  contributions  to  medical  science  were  his  studies  of  consumption.  See 
Whipple,  State  Sanitation,  I,  190-96;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  II,  492-94; 
Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Ingersoll  Bowditch  (2  vols., 
Boston,  1902),  especially  volume  two. 

**Even  then  it  gave  credit  for  the  news  item  to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  See 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  LXXXII,  1869,  p.  16. 

**  Acts  and  Resolves  passed  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Year  1869 
(Boston,  1869),  chap.  420,  p.  739.  The  act  was  short,  containing  only  six  sections  and 
covering  scarcely  more  than  a  page. 
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lodging  regulations  in  Boston  that  could  and  should  be  enforced.**  When 
some  local  health  officers  appealed  to  it  for  a  code  of  sanitary  regulations, 
the  secretary  had  to  confess  that  there  was  none.  He  then  suggested  that 
they  get  together  and  work  out  such  a  code.  The  result  of  their  efforts 
was  printed  in  the  annual  report  for  1873.*^ 

Not  all  the  initial  worries  of  the  state  board  revolved  around  their 
health  work.  Advocates  of  the  new  law  had  won  the  support  of  all  parties 
in  the  legislature  with  the  slogan  “  health  is  always  more  Economical  than 
disease.”  **  A  year  later,  on  this  same  score  of  economy,  a  faction  in  the 
legislature  threatened  to  cut  short  the  life  of  the  board.**  Happily,  the 
attempt  did  not  succeed.  Massachusetts  was  not  alone  in  possessing  “  an 
unhealthy  public  sentiment  ”  toward  expenditure  of  public  funds  in  behalf 
of  the  sick  poor;  in  Philadelphia  in  1870  accusations  of  extravagance  were 
being  hurled  at  those  in  charge  of  the  program  of  medical  care.**  In  the 
case  of  Massachusetts  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  there  could  have 
been  any  budgetary  grounds  for  eliminating  the  state  board.  Aside  from 
the  secretary’s  annual  salary  of  $2,500,  expenses  in  the  first  three  years 
averaged  about  $2,000.**  As  the  new  administrative  body  settled  down 
to  its  work,  the  results  obtained  far  surpassed  the  monetary  costs. 

The  members  did  not  take  their  duties  lightly.  Although  not  paid  for 
their  services,  they  worked  hard  at  their  new  labors.  They  did  not  en¬ 
visage  the  board  as  a  “  high  court  of  judicature  ”  to  sift  the  evidence 
described  by  witnesses ;  instead,  the  board  visited  the  nuisances  complained 
of  to  judge  with  their  own  senses.  That  meant  inspecting  slaughter¬ 
houses  and  rendering  plants,  not  a  very  pleasant  task  at  best  and  the 
board  was  seeing  these  places  at  their  worst.  On  one  such  occasion  the 
board  members  noticed  on  entering  a  streetcar  right  after  having  examined 
a  fertilizer  plant  that  their  fellow  passengers  acquired  the  expression 
characteristic  of  people  whose  noses  have  been  deeply  offended.  Consider¬ 
ably  embarrassed,  for  they  knew  the  cause,  they  immediately  got  off  the 
car.  But  before  they  were  out  of  earshot  they  heard  one  passenger  ask, 

**W.  L.  Richardson,  Summary  of  Seven  Years’  Work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Massachusetts  (Boston,  1876),  8-9. 

•*  Ames,  “  Work  of  Local  Boards,”  loc.  cit.,  451 ;  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  1873,  464-67. 

•*  Bowditch,  “  Report  on  the  National  Sanitary  Bureau  Proposition,”  loc.  cit.,  397. 

•*  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  reprinted  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
LXXXIII,  1870,  p.  283;  see  also  p.  286. 

•*  John  S.  Parry,  “  The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,”  Penn  Monthly,  II,  1871,  pp. 
287-88. 

•*  Richardson,  Summary  of  Seven  Years’  Work,  42. 
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“  Who  are  those  men  ?  ”,  to  which  the  conductor  replied,  with  consider¬ 
ably  emphasis  and  relish,  “  That’s  the  State  Board  of  Health,  sir !  ” 

The  new  board  waged  its  firsfc  campaign  against  the  slaughterhouse 
nuisance,  just  as  the  health  authorities  of  New  York  City  had  done  in 
1866.  The  slaughterhouse  trade,  if  not  the  most  dangerous  nuisance  to 
public  health,  was  unquestionably  the  most  noisome.  The  legislature 
seemed  as  eager  as  the  health  board  to  banish  from  its  presence  the 
revolting  stench  set  up  by  these  businesses.  First  it  provided  means  for 
improving  the  butchering  process  in  use;  then,  when  that  brought  no 
results,  it  empowered  the  board  to  issue  a  desist  order  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  members  the  public  health  or  the  public  comfort  was  imperiled. 
The  butchers  showed  little  willingness  to  cooperate,  especially  in  Brighton, 
where  the  slaughterhouse  “  evil  ”  was  most  flagrant.  When  the  courts 
finally  upheld  in  all  important  points  the  charges  of  the  health  board 
against  these  intractible  firms,  a  six-year  struggle  was  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion.*^ 

Other  special  investigations  ^d  subjects  receiving  the  board’s  imme¬ 
diate  attention  were  the  sale  of  poisons,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
tenement  mortality.  Additional  phases  of  what  was  then  considered  the 
proper  sphere  of  sanitary  work  were  soon  added.  Study  of  particular 
diseases  and  their  prevalence  was  given  priority  and  curiously  enough 
some  of  the  least  common  ailments  were  taken  up  first.*®  There  were 
papers  on  trichinosis  and  charbon  in  1871  and  1879,  one  on  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  1871,  and  another  on  cerebrospinal  meningitis  in  1874. 
Of  the  more  common  diseases  typhoid  fever  gained  attention  in  1871, 
consumption  in  1873,  while  scarlet  fever  and  yellow  fever  were  discussed 
in  1878.  Articles  on  smallpox  and  vaccination  were  included  in  every 
report  from  1871  to  1874.  In  its  annual  reports  the  board  also  published 
numerous  studies  on  ventilation,  water  supplies,  stream  pollution,  sewer¬ 
age,  industrial  conditions  of  the  wage-earner,  food  poisoning  and  adultera¬ 
tion,  and  vital  statistics  and  infant  mortality.** 

In  obedience  to  the  specific  instructions  of  the  law  of  1869  the  board 
issued  circulars  for  the  benefit  of  local  health  officers  and  published 

**  Bowditch,  Life  of  Henry  /.  Bowditch,  II,  223,  226. 

’’Richardson,  Summary  of  Seven  Years’  Work,  11-16. 

“Whipple,  State  Sanitation,  I,  55. 

“  Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  1870-1879.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  considered  during  thu  ten  year  period  were  treatment  of  the  insane  and  mental 
diseases,  house  drainage,  cremation  and  burial,  one-story  hospitals,  color  blindness,  and 
dK  construction  and  sanitation  of  schools. 
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weekly  and  monthly  summaries  of  vital  statistics.^®®  Bowditch,  in  his 
opening  address  to  fellow  members  in  1869,  emphasized  the  diffusion  of 
health  and  sanitary  knowledge  among  the  people  as  the  primary  duty 
of  the  new  agency.  He  suggested  that  this  could  best  be  accomplished  by 
holding  meetings  throughout  the  state  to  discuss  sanitary  precautions 
and  by  having  the  secretary  of  the  board  and  other  able  physicians  give 
health  lectures.  The  publication  of  articles  on  hygiene  in  periodicals  and 
the  annual  reports  authorized  by  the  legislature  could  also  contribute  to 
this  end.^®^ 

The  local  boards  of  health  were  the  best  channel  through  which  to 
reach  the  ordinary  citizen  and  to  instill  in  him  an  appreciation  of  sanita¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  twenty  large  cities  in  Massachusetts  already  had  estab¬ 
lished  such  boards,^®*  but  the  smaller  towns  presented  a  different  and 
more  difficult  problem.  Here  the  prominent  physicians  were  asked  to  fill 
out  questionnaires  regarding  health  conditions  in  their  districts  and  to 
submit  reports  at  regular  intervals  to  the  board.  Using  these  means  the 
state  board  by  1874  had  succeeded  to  some  extent  “  in  awakening  in  the 
communities  of  the  State  an  increased  regard  for  the  right  and  duty  of 
every  district,  town,  and  neighborhood  ...  to  protect  the  interests  of 
life  and  health.”  ‘®*  Yet  much  remained  to  be  done.  In  this  same  year  the 
secretary  reported  that  he  had  mailed  a  circular  to  the  correspondents  of 
the  board  in  an  effort  to  bring  local  and  state  health  officials  closer  to¬ 
gether.  Of  the  154  replies,  half  were  from  selectmen  who  spoke  of  every¬ 
thing  but  those  matters  pertaining  to  health,  and  of  the  remaining  answers 
the  majority  so  freely  criticized  the  local  boards  that  their  remarks  did 
not  bear  repeating.  These  local  boards,  the  secretary  lamented,  “  have  no 
idea  of  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  their  office.”  ^®*  And  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  of  constant  effort  to  educate  the  people,  the  board  had  to 
confess  that  it  had  “  hardly  been  able  to  more  than  prepare  the  community 
to  see  the  necessity  of  concerted  action  to  prevent  disease.  ...”  ‘®® 

This  tenth  year  was  the  last  for  the  original  state  board.  In  1879  it 
was  merged  into  the  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy,  and  Charity.  The  change 

Compiled  by  Secretary  Derby,  these  summaries  of  vital  statistics  were  faithfully 
printed  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and  occasionally  in  other  publications. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  1870,  12-13. 

“  Conference  of  Boards  of  Public  Health,”  Journal  of  Socied  Science,  No.  VI,  1874, 

p.  216. 

^-Ibid.,  211. 

Ibid.,  238. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  quoted  in 
Whipple,  State  Sanitation,  I,  60. 
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was  made  under  the  masquerade  of  a  “  supposed  popular  clamor  for  re¬ 
trenchment.”  In  reality,  the  health  board  as  a  separate  body  was  abolished 
for  political  reasons.'®*  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  de¬ 
plored  the  destruction  of  an  agency  that  had  accomplished  such  valuable 
work  and  that  had  been  an  influence  for  improved  sanitary  legislation 
the  country  over.  However,  it  advised  the  board  not  to  enter  the  arena 
of  politics  in  order  to  save  its  life,  for  in  doing  so  it  ran  the  risk  of  bringing 
sanitary  science  into  disrepute.  Better  the  board  be  abolished  outright, 
the  magazine  asserted,  “  for  another  would  soon  be  demanded  by  the 
State.”  ‘®» 

This  urophecy  was  borne  out  in  1886  when  a  separate  board  was  once 
again  established  to  manage  health  affairs.  The  reorganized  board  was 
given  enlarged  powers  and  duties,  and  it  sponsored  a  series  of  sewerage 
experiments  and  water  supply  studies  t*  .t  won  world  acclaim.'®*  In  this 
held  Massachusetts  regained  the  leadership  that  she  had  sacrificed  in 
1879  by  reason  of  partisan  politics. 

All  in  all,  the  ten  year  period  from  1869  to  1879  of  the  original  board 
must  be  credited  with  greatly  advancing  the  cause  of  sanitary  science.  By 
the  example  she  set,  Massachusetts  served  not  only  herself  but  the 
whole  nation.  In  1874  Bowditch  observed  with  gratification  that  her 
example  had  stimulated  several  other  states  to  “  a  like  course  of  action  in 
regard  to  Preventive  or  State  Medicine.  .  .  .  ”  By  that  year  six  states, 
Massachusetts,  California,  Virginia,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  Maryland, 
had  created  state  boards  of  health,  Louisiana  in  1870  had  reorganized  an 
earlier,  ineffectual  board,  and  two  other  states  were  in  the  process  of 
establishing  boards.  Eighteen  new  boards  made  an  appearance  between 
1870  and  1880,  and  ten  more  in  the  following  decade."® 

An  examination  of  the  statutes  creating  these  boards  testifies  to  the 
widespread  influence  of  Massachusetts  in  promoting  the  movement.  The 
California  law  followed  that  of  Massachusetts  almost  section  for  section 
and  word  for  word,  and  the  paragraphs  of  the  Massachusetts  act  in  which 
the  duties  of  the  board  were  outlined  kept  reappearing  in  each  new  state 
health  bill.  However,  many  states  added  provisions  requiring  the  health 

’**  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  C,  1879,  pp.  334,  551. 

^”lbid.,  334. 

‘“Whipple,  State  Sanitation,  I,  76-87. 

***  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  “  Preventive  Medicine  and  the  Physician  of  the  Future,” 
Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  1874,  31. 

”*For  a  list  of  the  dates  of  the  establishment  of  all  state  boards  see  Kerr  and  Moll, 
OrgaiuMotion,  Powers,  and  Duties  of  Health  Authorities,  12. 
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boards  to  collect  and  to  interpret  the  vital  statistics  of  the  state,  a  duty  that 
in  Massachusetts  had  been  and  still  is  handled  by  the  Department  of  State. 
Otherwise  the  early  boards  differed  only  in  minor  degree  from  the  model 
set  up  in  Massachusetts.^^* 

By  1872  state  medicine  had  advanced  to  a  point  where  it  was  possible 
to  found  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  Two  years  later  this 
organization  felt  that  the  growing  interest  in  state  control  of  health 
matters  warranted  a  conference  of  state  boards  of  health.  With  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  another  recently  formed 
group  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  human  welfare,  a  conference  was 
called  to  meet  in  New  York  City  on  May  21  and  22,  1874.  This  was  the 
first  of  many  such  meetings. 

Eight  states  with  central  boards  of  health,  or  a  sanitary  commission,*** 
sent  delegates.  Since  all  these  boards  possessed  only  advisory  powers,  the 
foremost  question  before  the  gathering  concerned  the  relations  of  the  state 
board  to  local  health  agencies.  In  Michigan,  the  law  required  every  com¬ 
munity  to  set  up  a  local  health  board,  so  this  state’s  relations  presented  a  less 
critical  problem.***  Elsewhere  the  situation  was  different.  In  a  great  many 
localities  in  other  states  there  was  a  “  great  neglect  of  the  matters  of  public 
health,”  together  with  a  tendency  for  the  local  officers  “  to  throw  off 
their  duties  upon  the  State  boards.”  ***  This  resulted  partly  from  the 
absence  on  those  local  boards  of  any  qualified  physician,  and  partly 
from  a  hesitancy  to  use  the  wide  powers  possessed  under  the  common 
law  by  the  boards.  In  this  discussion  of  state-local  relations  the  possibility 
of  serious  conflict  between  the  two  was  broached.  Bowditch  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  thought  it  unlikely  to  arise.  He  and  Elisha  Harris  of  New  York 
also  thought  it  inadvisable  to  centralize  all  health  laws  and  sanitary 
authority  in  the  state  board,  for  this  type  of  administration  was  contrary 
to  the  political  preference  of  the  American  people.*** 

In  the  years  immediately  following  this  conference,  however,  the  state 

“  Comparison  of  leading  features  of  Special  Acts  by  which  State  Boards  of 
Health  have  been  established,"  Journal  of  Social  Science,  No.  VI,  1874,  pp.  211-13;  First 
Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  California,  1870-1871  (Sacramento, 
1871),  15-16;  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  C,  1879,  p.  518. 

Jersey  came  under  this  latter  classification.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  1877  (Trenton,  1877),  7. 

See  Journal  of  Social  Science,  No.  XVI,  1882,  p.  73.  In  1877  a  law  was  passed 
in  Massachusetts  that  required  submission  to  the  voters  of  townships  whether  a  local 
board  of  health  should  be  established.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  requirement 
for  boards  in  towns  or  cities.  Peabody,  Historical  Study,  56. 

“  (Conference  of  Boards  of  Public  Health,”  loc.  cit.,  220. 

Ibid.,  214,  220. 
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boards  found  that  their  advisory  powers  were  not  adequate  to  accomplish 
the  sanitary  reforms  so  near  to  their  hearts.  To  be  sure,  enlightening  the 
public  on  sanitary  problems  would  always  be  their  “  primary  ”  task.  But 
problems  of  a  very  practical  nature  were  always  arising,  problems  “  where 
talking  and  advising  will  not  answer  the  purpose;  something  must  be 
done,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  expected  to  do  it.”  Such  action, 
it  was  pointed  out,  “  requires  administrative  powers,  and  in  each  state, 
one  after  the  other,  such  powers  have  been  granted,  or  will  be.” 

Although  the  above  observation  was  based  on  the  experience  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  other  state  health  boards  also  found  it  necessary  to  petition  for 
more  authority.  With  no  effective  control  at  hand,  the  Iowa  board,  for 
example,  found  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  local  officials  and  physicians  to 
comply  with  the  health  laws.  One  county  medical  society  even  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  its  intention  to  ignore  the  law.^”  In  Ohio  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  state  health  department  was  resisted  for  years  because  vast 
numbers  of  the  people  would  not  relinquish  to  such  an  agency  “  what  they 
style  their  own  personal  liberty.”  The  same  story  was  repeated  in  one 
form  or  another  in  the  other  states. 

Many  who  opposed  a  state  health  agency  justified  their  stand  under 
the  heading  of  economy.  The  state  boards  suffered  from  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  able  to  produce  any  concrete  results  to  quiet  such  criticism, 
since  their  duties  were  of  an  advisory  and  not  of  an  administrative  nature. 
In  New  York  City,  where  the  health  department  spent  large  sums  in 
actual  sanitary  chores  and  improvements,  $88,739.26  in  1866  for  example, 
it  could  be  pointed  out  in  defense  that  the  new  board  spent  far  less  than 
the  health  department  under  the  old  system,  yet  accomplished  a  great  deal 
more.”*  The  state  health  boards,  though,  were  expending  funds  hereto¬ 
fore  not  appropriated,  and  many  a  legislator  as  well  as  his  constituents 
objected  when  no  results  that  could  be  seen  with  the  eye  were  forth¬ 
coming.  At  the  conference  of  boards  of  public  health  in  1874,  Professor 
Charles  F.  Chandler  of  New  York  reminded  his  listeners  that  “  the 
question  of  economy  in  the  establishment  of  health  boards,  the  economy 
of  sanitary  regulations,  and  their  enforcement,  had  never  been  fully 

Journal  of  Social  Science,  No.  XVI,  1882,  p.  29. 

^"Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Health  1885-87  (Des  Moines, 
1887),  15. 

“*  John  M’Curdy,  “  Health  Boards,”  First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  1886  (Columbus,  1887),  219. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Health  Board  of  New  York,  1867,  46. 
The  City  Inspector’s  department  had  expended  $205,401.16  in  1865. 
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presented  to  the  public.”  He  urged  that  an  argument  based  on  the 
pecuniary  advantage  of  health  boards  be  heard  more  often.^** 

The  states  could  not  be  accused  of  a  spendthrift  recklessness  in  health 
matters,  judging  from  the  amounts  appropriated.  The  Massachusetts 
board  expended  on  the  average  little  more  than  $4,000  a  year,  while  in 
Michigan  about  $1,800  yearly,  excluding  the  secretary’s  salary,  sufficed. 
One  argument  for  the  establishment  of  a  board  in  Pennsylvania  in  1878 
was  the  small  appropriation  required — ^  mere  $2,000  above  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  executive  officer. Yet  most  legislatures  balked  at  even 
these  small  sums,  as  in  the  case  of  Massachusetts  in  1879,  and  as  late 
as  the  first  decade  of  the  next  century  three-fourths  of  the  state  boards 
actually  were  considered  mere  hollow  shells  because  of  pinchpenny  ap¬ 
propriations.'** 

What  few  funds  were  allotted  to  these  new  state  boards  soon  became 
exhausted  in  trifling  miscellaneous  expenses.  Fortunately,  each  state  law 
provided  for  the  publication  of  the  annual  or  biennial  reports.  All  of  these 
reports  followed  much  the  same  pattern,  with  that  of  Massachusetts  set¬ 
ting  the  pace  during  the  1870’s.'**  In  the  front  appeared  a  short  review 
of  the  year  by  the  secretary  and  a  general  statement  signed  by  the  board 
as  a  whole.  The  rest  of  the  pages  were  then  devoted  to  special  papers  and 
studies.  The  more  elaborate  reports  elicited  feature  reviews,  mostly 
favorable,  from  such  well-known  medical  journals  as  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal  and  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,^** 

“  Conference  of  Boards  of  Public  Health,”  loc.  cit.,  220.  Just  about  this  time  a 
number  of  articles  appeared  in  which  the  economic  gains  of  a  public  health  program 
were  totaled  in  dollars  and  cents.  This  feat  was  accomplished  by  estimating  first  how  much 
a  life  was  worth  and  then  how  many  lives  were  probably  saved.  For  examples,  see 
Edward  Jarvis,  “  Political  Economy  of  Health,”  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Board  of  Health,  1874,  341  ff.;  W.  E.  Boardman,  “  The  Value  of  Health  to  the 
State,”  ibid.,  VI,  1875,  pp.  57  ff.;  ct  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  “  The  Value  of  Health  to  a  City. 
Two  Lectures,  Delivered  in  1873,  by  Max  von  Pettenkofer,”  Bulletin  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  X,  1941,  pp.  473-503,  593-613.  Sigerist  notes  that  ”  we  are  often  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  economic  approach  to  medical  problems  is  new,  that  we  moderns 
inaugurated  it.  This  is  not  the  case.”  Ibid.,  474. 

Richardson,  S'Mmmory  of  Seven  Year^  IVork,  42;  Lee,  “Sanitary  Legislation  in 
the  Light  of  History,”  loc.  cit.,  429.  Typically,  in  Illinois  the  appropriation  soared  only 
when  an  epidemic  threatened.  After  the  danger  disappeared  it  sank  to  its  former 
“niggardly  ”  level.  Isaac  D.  Rawlings,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Disease  in  Illinois  (Spring- 
field,  1927),  139. 

Adams,  “  Guardians  of  the  Public  Health,”  loc.  cit.,  242. 

In  1874  the  length  of  the  Massachusetts  report  was  566  pages,  that  of  California  240, 
Louisiana  203,  Virginia  15,  Minnesota  98,  and  Michigan  101. 

Sec  for  examples  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  LXXXIX,  47 ;  XC,  288, 
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and  even  the  lay  periodicals  devoted  considerable  space  to  analysing  the 
contents.  Here  the  praise  was  less  complimentary,  although  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  commended  the  Massachusetts  board  on  its  “  exemplary  literary 
activity,”  and  on  another  occasion  announced  that  the  report  “  abounds  in 
matter  interesting  to  the  general  reader.”  Nonetheless,  the  want  of 
original  scientific  work  was  decried,^**  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  severely 
criticized  the  second  and  third  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  as  being 
“  too  diffuse.” 

These  annual  reports  attempted  to  perform  two  duties,  to  instruct  local 
health  officers  and  physicians  in  the  latest  knowledge  and  methods  of 
sanitary  science,  and  to  educate  the  people  regarding  the  best  means  to 
avoid  disease  and  accidents.  How  effectively  they  accomplished  either 
cannot  of  course  be  measured  with  exactness.  Sanitarians  of  that  day 
believed  that  the  influence  of  these  reports  reached  into  almost  every  town 
and  village.  As  proof,  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan  board  asserted  that 
after  publication  of  an  article  on  illuminating  oils  in  the  annual  report, 
“the  newspapers  of  the  State  have  not  contained  so  many  accounts  of 
horrible  accidents  from  the  use  of  kerosene  oil.” 

Such  slim  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  of  course.  In  the  overall  picture, 
however,  the  state  boards  did  make  significant  contributions  to  forwarding 
the  public  health  movement.  Just  as  their  advent  was  made  possible  and 
their  path  smoothed  by  the  swift  growth  of  local  health  agencies,  so  did 
the  swelling  numbers  of  state  boards  presage  the  coming  of  the  National 
Board  of  Health  of  1879.  The  rapid  creation  of  state  boards  during  the 
1870’s  was  an  indication  of  a  keener  interest  on  the  part  of  the  average 
citizen  in  sanitary  science,  and  this  is  the  essential  foundation  upon  which 
a  successful  public  health  program  must  be  built. 


S28-30;  XCII,  535-36;  XCIV,  605-607;  C,  518,  897-99;  and  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences.  LXVIII,  208-219;  LXXVI,  512-16. 

'“[James],  “Fifth  Annual  Report  of  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,” 
loc.  cit.,  234;  [M.  Wyman],  “  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
MassachuseUs,”  Atlantic  Monthly,  XXVII,  1871,  p.  772. 

'“[James],  “Fifth  Annual  Report,”  loc.  cit.,  234. 

'"  [C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.],  “Third  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts,”  North  American  Review,  CXV,  1872,  p.  219. 

'“  “  Conference  of  Boards  of  Public  Health,”  loc.  cit.,  240. 


WILLIAM  WITHERING  AS  A  MINERALOGIST 
The  Story  of  Witherite  ♦ 

FREDERIC  D.  ZEMAN 

Popular  legends  have  tended  to  obscure  Withering’s  true  stature  as  a 
scientist.  Such  inaccuracies  as  his  receiving  the  secret  of  the  foxglove 
directly  from  an  old  woman  of  Shropshire,  and  his  stimulus  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  exhaustive  work  on  English  plants  arising  from  a  romantic 
attachment,  portray  a  dilettante  rather  than  a  man  whose  broad  intel¬ 
lectual  interests  and  intense  application  verged  on  genius.  Careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  contributions  to  non-medical  fields  of  inquiry  will  in¬ 
crease  our  appreciation  of  W’ithering’s  unusual  capabilities  and  will 
emphasize  that  the  Account  of  the  Foxglove  was  no  chance  production  but 
represented  the  carefully  reasoned  conclusions  of  a  trained  observer, 
skilled  particularly  in  the  methods  of  quantitative  measurement. 

While  the  present  study  is  specifically  limited  to  Withering’s  minera- 
logical  work,  references  to  his  achievements  in  geology  and  chemistry  are 
essential  parts  of  the  story.  For  an  over-all  estimate  of  his'scientific  accom¬ 
plishments,  which  must  some  day  be  undertaken,  his  botany  deserv'es  more 
attention  than  it  has  received,  since  his  Botanical  Arrangement  which 
appeared  in  1776  went  through  three  revisions  in  his  own  lifetime.  Four 
more  editions  were  brought  out  by  his  son;  and  fourteen  editions  of  a 
condensed  version  edited  by  William  McGillivray  appeared  between  1830 
and  1877,  a  record  equalled  by  few  technical  works. 

In  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  a  special  interest  in  natural  history 
during  his  boyhood,  we  may  assume  that  the  initial  stimulus  came  from  his 
teachers  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School,  where  he  spent  four  years, 
from  1762  to  1766,  under  Joseph  Black,  John  Hope,  Alexander  Monro, 
primus  et  secundus,  Robert  Whytt,  and  William  Cullen.  Of  this  illustrious 
group  Dr.  Black  (1728-1779)  must  be  singled  out  as  the  master  of  precise 
chemical  methods  who  had  discovered  “  fixed  air  ”  or  carbon  dioxide,  and 
who,  in  describing  the  principle  of  latent  heat,  contributed  not  only  to  the 
development  of  the  steam  engine,  but  also  to  the  foundations  of  modem 
thermodynamics. 

*  Read  at  the  t>»’enty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  Boston,  May  22,  1950. 
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The  lasting  influence  of  Black,  and  perhaps  Cullen  as  well,  on  Withering 
may  be  safely  inferred  from  his  lifelong  preoccupation  with  quantitative 
chemical  studies.  Black’s  close  friendship  with  James  Hutton  ( 1726-1797) 
has  been  well  described  by  Sir  William  Ramsay  ( 1 )  and  is  of  particular 
significance  since  Hutton  shared  with  him  his  thoughts  on  geological  prob¬ 
lems.  His  revolutionary  Theory  of  the  Earth  (1795)  was  the  basis  of 
the  school  of  geological  thinking  known  as  Plutonism,  as  opposed  to  the 
Neptunism  of  Abraham  Gottlob  Werner  of  Freiburg  in  Saxony,  who 
taught  with  great  authority  that  water  was  the  sole  agency  in  the  formation 
of  the  layers  of  the  earth’s  crust.  Hutton  and  his  school  showed  that  both 
fire  and  water  were  of  major  importance.  Other  distinguished  figures  in 
this  circle  were  James  Clerk,  the  authority  on  naval  tactics,  Adam 
Ferguson,  the  historian  and  philosopher.  Sir  James  Hall,  pioneer  in  experi¬ 
mental  geology,  and  John  Playfair,  who  popularized  Hutton’s  doctrines. 

That  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Edinburgh  induced  Withering  to 
develop  an  abiding  interest  in  geological  problems  and  in  field  work  is 
made  clear  by  his  diaries  which  describe  the  earth  features  noted  on  trips 
to  the  health  resort  of  Buxton,  to  the  picturesque  Peak  of  Derbyshire  and, 
after  graduation,  to  Paris.  His  notes  indicate  close  observation  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  physical  character  of  the  territory  traversed.  His  son  tells 
us  that  he  did  not  visit  the  Scottish  Highlands,  but  “  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  geological  history  of  that  mountainous  district,  and  judging  from  the 
general  description  and  specimens  with  which  he  was  supplied,  conjectured 
that  the  great  extent  of  basaltic  columns  and  the  numerous  masses  of 
whinstone  (trap  of  the  Swedes)  have  a  common  origin  which  may  have 
been  volcanic,  though  some  difficulties  must  be  removed  before  such  a 
theory  could  be  received  as  altogether  conclusive”  (2). 

During  his  residence  at  Stafford  he  had  ample  time  for  his  non-medical 
interests.  In  1773  he  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  “  Ex¬ 
periments  on  the  different  kinds  of  marl  in  Staffordshire”  (3).  Marl  is 
a  soil  which  consists  principally  of  clay  mixed  with  calcium  carbonate,  and 
is  useful  as  fertilizer.  Withering  examined  twelve  kinds  chemically  and 
arranged  them  in  tabular  form  according  to  the  content  of  calcium.  The 
clay  was  separated  from  the  calcium  carbonate  and  burned  to  determine 
the  sort  of  brick  formed.  The  water  and  volatile  contents  were  determined 
by  calcining.  His  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  advisability  of  burning  local 
marls  into  quick  lime  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  also  the  kinds  of  marl 
to  be  used  on  various  kinds  of  soil.  This  paper  illustrates  the  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  Withering’s  chemical,  mineralogical,  geological,  and  botanical 
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interests.  With  all  deference  to  the  influence  of  Miss  Helena  Cooke,  later 
Mrs.  Withering,  the  revival  of  Withering’s  interest  in  botany,  which  had 
repelled  him  as  a  student,  would  seem  in  part  at  least,  to  be  the  result  of 
his  geological  field  work.  Even  to-day  the  trained  geologist  associates 
certain  floral  societies  with  specific  rock  formations,  and  learns  early  to 
recognize  the  varieties  of  plants  that  he  encounters  in  the  field.  Perhaps 
Withering’s  early  distaste  was  due  more  to  his  teacher.  Dr.  John  Hope, 
than  to  the  subject  itself.  Others  have  emphasized  also  the  influence  of 
his  friend  Richard  Pulteney  who  achieved  fame  as  a  historian  of  botany. 

After  the  publication  in  1775  of  his  Botanical  Arrangement  of  All  the 
Vegetables  Naturally  Growing  in  Great  Britain  (4),  he  renewed  his 
interest  in  chemistry,  translating  the  essay,  De  analysi  aquarum,  of  Sir 
Torbem  Bergman,  the  great  Swedish  chemist  and  mineralogist  (1735- 
1784),  and  testing  the  methods  in  the  analysis  of  wells  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  This  translation,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  was  not 
published  nor  is  the  manuscript  described  in  any  of  the  collections  of 
Withering  material. 

In  1782,  the  Philosophical  Transactions  printed  his  “  Analysis  of  Two 
Mineral  Substances,  the  Rowley  Ragstone  and  the  Toadstone”  (5).  In 
Priestley’s  letter  of  transmission  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  we  read,  “  I  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  you  an  analysis 
of  two  mineral  substances  by  Dr.  Withering  of  Birmingham,  whose 
accuracy  in  processes  of  this  kind  will,  I  doubt  not,  give  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  great  satisfaction.”  Withering’s  letter  to 
Priestley  contains  this  significant  sentence :  “  I  now  send  you  the  results 
of  my  examination  of  the  Toadstone  and  the  Rowley-ragstone,  being  part 
of  a  plan  I  have  long  since  formed  for  a  chemical  analysis  of  all  the  sub¬ 
stances  that  are  known  to  exist  in  the  earth  in  large  quantity.”  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  this  work  he  has  found  it  convenient  to 
formulate  new  chemical  tables  and  to  enlarge  others,  one  of  which  he 
attaches,  on  the  solubility  or  insolubility  of  certain  saline  substances  in 
alcohol.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  two  substances  reported  an  analysis 
is  given  in  terms  of  parts  in  one  hundred  by  weight.  Regarding  the  Rag¬ 
stone  he  suggests  that  it  might  be  used  advantageously  as  a  flux  for 
calcareous  iron  ores. 

In  1783  Withering  published  his  annotated  translation  of  the  Scia- 
graphia  regni  mineralis  of  Sir  Torbem  Bergman,  under  the  title.  Out- 
lines  of  Mineralogy  (6).  To  the  original  he  added  new  mineral  species, 
a  table  of  metals,  an  index  and  a  variety  of  notes.  Among  these  are  his 
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correction  of  Bergman’s  definition  of  salts,  offering  instead  that  of  Cullen ; 
his  observation  that  tincture  of  heliotropicum  may  be  had  cheaply  from 
the  dyers  under  the  name  of  litmus,  but  must  be  greatly  diluted  for  use ; 
his  comment  that  phosphoric  acid  has  lately  been  obtained  in  great 
abundance  from  bone ;  his  correction  of  Bergman  on  the  difference  between 
Devonshire  pipe  clay  and  that  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  information  for  which  he  thanks  his  friend  Mr.  James  Watt; 
his  suggested  separation  of  mica  from  talc  on  the  basis  of  his  own  in¬ 
complete  experiments;  and  finally  another  correction  of  Bergman  on  the 
difference  between  amber  and  ambergris,  based  on  Dr.  Swediaur’s  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Royal  Society  that  ambergris  is  the  indurated  feces  of 
whales  as  shown  by  its  content  of  cuttlefish  beaks.  One  of  the  two  new 
species  of  minerals  is  a  lead  sulphate  from  Anglesea  which  he  differentiated 
correctly  but  for  which  he  did  not  receive  credit  because  his  analysis  was 
faulty.  In  1832  F.  S.  Beudant  described  it  under  the  name  of  “  Anglesite.” 

On  page  28  of  this  work  we  find  Bergman’s  statement  that  the  terra 
ponderosa  united  to  the  aerial  acid  has  not  yet  been  found.  A  dagger 
directs  attention  to  the  following  footnote :  “  I  have  lately  discovered  a 
specimen  of  Terra  Ponderosa  aerata  got  out  of  a  mine  in  this  kingdom. 
It  is  very  fine  and  in  a  large  mass.  As  this  substance  is  a  new  acquisition 
to  mineralogy  and  may  be  turned  to  useful  purposes  in  Chemistry,  I 
intend  shortly  to  present  a  more  particular  account  to  the  Royal  Society. 
W.”  This  footnote  which  is  apparently  unknown  to  Withering  students  is 
the  first  announcement  in  print  of  Withering’s  differentiation  of  terra 
ponderosa  aerata  (barium  carbonate)  from  the  commonly  found  terra 
ponderosa  vitriolata  (barium  sulphate). 

Of  interest  to  bibliophiles  is  the  fact  that  only  four  copies  of  Withering’s 
Outlines  are  recorded  by  the  Union  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  the  libraries  of  the  United  States.  That  Withering’s  contemporaries 
appreciated  his  translation  of  Bergman  is  shown  by  the  letter  written  to 
him  by  Dr.  Hall  Jackson  of  New  Hampshire  (1739-1797)  who  introduced 
digitalis  into  North  America.  His  letter  to  Withering,  now  in  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine,  contains  a  postscript  in  which  he  tells  of  ordering 
copies  of  his  books  on  the  Foxglove,  and  on  scarlatina  anginosa  as  well 
as  the  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  (7). 

The  complete  study  of  the  new  mineral  formed  part  of  the  “  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  the  Terra  Ponderosa  ”  which  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  April  22,  1784,  the  sponsor  being  Richard  Kirwan,  the 
Irish  mineralogist,  as  Withering  was  not  elected  to  Fellowship  until  the 
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following  year  (8).  The  communication  is  in  four  sections,  the  first 
devoted  to  terra  ponder osa  aerata,  and  the  other  three  to  varieties  of 
terra  ponderosa  vitriolata.  In  his  introduction  he  states : 

This  substance  was  gfOt  out  of  a  lead  mine  at  Alston-Moor  in  Cumberland.  I  first 
saw  it  in  the  v-aluable  collection  of  my  worthy  and  ingenious  friend  Matthew 
Boulton,  Esq.,  at  Soho;  who  when  he  picked  it  up,  conjectured  from  its  weight  that 
it  contained  something  metallic.  About  two  years  ago  I  saw  it  in  his  possession,  and 
partly  from  its  appearance  being  different  from  that  of  any  calcareous  spar  I  had 
seen,  and  partly  from  its  great  weight,  I  suspected  it  to  be  the  spatum  ponderosum. 
A  few  experiments  made  at  the  moment  confirmed  my  suspicions  at  least  in  so  far 
as  to  shew  that  it  contained  a  large  proportion  of  the  terra  ponderosa  united  to 
fixed  air,  but  I  did  not  then  flatter  myself  that  it  would  prove  so  pure  as  I  afterwards 
found  it  to  be. 

He  quotes  Bergman’s  reference  in  the  Sciagraphia  regni  mineralis  to  the 
absence  of  the  terra  ponderosa  aerata  in  nature,  and  tells  of  his  own 
pleasure  in  “  the  detection  of  a  substance  which  promises  to  be  of  very 
considerable  utility  in  chemical  inquiries,  and  more  so  when  I  found  it  to 
be  a  native  of  this  country,  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  met 
with  in  many  other  mines,  besides  that  at  Alston-Moor.”  He  describes  the 
more  obvious  properties  and  then  recounts  the  methods  whereby  he 
arrived  at  a  quantitative  analysis.  In  the  discussion  which  follows  he 
points  out  that  the  marine  acid  (HCl)  may  be  freed  of  contaminating 
vitriolic  acid  (H2S04)  by  the  addition  of  terra  ponderosa  salita  (BaCU). 
“  Whether  we  use  the  terra  ponderosa  dissolved  in  water  or  as  marine 
acid;  in  either  case  the  acid  of  vitriol  immediately  seizes  upon  it  and 
subsides  with  it  in  form  of  an  insoluble  powder.”  This  is  the  familiar  test 
for  sulphates  which  Fowles  has  credited  Withering  with  discovering  (9). 

The  celebrated  German  mineralogist,  A.  G.  Werner,  whose  geological 
theories  were  overthrown  by  Hutton  and  his  followers,  bestowed  the 
name  Witherite  on  this  mineral  described  by  Dr.  Withering.  Apparently 
no  letters  exist  which  passed  between  them.  The  only  reference  is  in  the 
Bergmdnnisches  Journal  of  1789,  where  we  find  a  paper  entitled,  “The 
mineral  system  of  Inspector  Werner,  published  with  his  permission,” 
by  C.  A.  S.  Hoffman  (10).  This  publication  we  learn  was  undertaken 
as  a  temporary  aid  to  mineralogists  until  such  time  as  the  learned  professor 
could  finish  his  great  treatise  on  the  subject.  Witherite  is  classed  as  one 
of  the  heavy  earths,  and  a  badly  misprinted  footnote  tells  us  that  this  is 
the  carbonate  discovered  by  “  D.  Whitering  ”  at  Alston-Moor  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County. 

The  name  came  into  general  use  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  some  of 
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Withering’s  friends.  Richard  Kirwan,  the  Irish  scientist  (1733-1812), 
who  introduced  Withering’s  terra  ponder osa  paper  to  the  Royal  Society, 
published  his  Elements  of  Mineralogy  in  1784  (11).  This  was  the  first 
systematic  work  on  the  subject  in  English  and  long  remained  standard. 
In  the  second  edition,  issued  in  1796,  we  read  his  note  on  “  Barolite,  or 
aerated  Barytes,  Witherite  of  Werner.”  ”  Mr.  Werner  has  bestowed  on 
this  fossil  the  name  of  Witherite,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Withering  who  first 
discovered  it,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  should  also  follow  his  example 
were  it  not  already  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Aerated  Barytes.” 
Kirwan  is  notorious  for  his  virulent  attacks  on  Hutton  and  his  adherence 
to  the  phlogiston  theory  long  after  all  others  had  abandoned  it.  In  the 
System  of  Mineralogy  of  Robert  Jameson  (1774-1854),  the  celebrated 
Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Edinburgh,  we  find  the  mineral 
described  as,  “  Rhomboidal  Baryte  or  Wjtherite  ”  with  the  further  notation 
“Witherit,  Werner”  (12).  He  gives  twenty-seven  references  to  text¬ 
books  and  journals  but  none  to  Withering  directly.  In  Sowerby’s  five- 
volume  work  British  Mineralogy  or  Coloured  Figures  Intended  to  Eluci¬ 
date  the  Mineralogy  of  Great  Britain  we  find  in  volume  one  a  striking 
picture  of  a  group  of  crystals  (13).  He  calls  it  carbonate  of  barytes  but 
gives  full  credit  to  Withering  for  the  discovery  and  to  Werner  for  the 
eponym.  This  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  not  only  the  first 
illustration  of  the  mineral,  but  the  first  in  color. 

Withering’s  association  with  the  great  figures  of  the  Lunar  Society  of 
Birmingham  has  been  well  described  by  Bolton,  who  refers  to  them  as 
“the  festive  philosophers  ”  (14).  His  friendship  with  Priestley  seems  to 
have  been  especially  close  and  of  course  was  what  led  to  his  incurring  the 
wrath  of  the  mob  during  the  Church  and  King  riots  of  1791.  The 
collaboration  of  the  two  men  in  chemical  experimentation  is  recorded  by 
Withering  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1788  as  “  A  Letter  to 
Joseph  Priestley,  LL.D  on  the  principle  of  acidity,  the  decomposition  of 
water  and  phlogiston,”  which  was  appended  to  Priestley’s  long  paper 
on  the  same  topic  (15).  Priestley  acknowledged  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Withering  and  Mr.  James  Keir,  saying,  “  Dr.  Withering  was  so  obliging 
as  to  examine  some  of  these  liquors  for  me  (for,  not  being  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  these  analyses,  I  had  requested  him  to  undertake  it).  .  .  .” 
Thus  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  freely  admitted  the  greater  analytical 
skill  of  his  confrere. 

Withering  was  frequently  visited  by  scientists  from  other  countries  and 
delighted  in  showing  them  about  the  countryside. 
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With  the  inquisitive  stranger  he  would  contrive  excursions  to  some  of  the 
neighboring  objects  of  curiosity,  among  which,  in  his  estimation,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  were  the  basaltic  columns  and  rocks  of  Rowley;  the  limestone  caverns  near 
Dudley;  and  though  perhaps  less  generally  known  as  such,  at  least  worthy  of 
attention,  the  Lickey  Hills,  in  Worcestershire,  which  exhibit  a  mountainous  mass 
of  granulated  quartz,  a  substance  described  by  mineralogists  as  existing  only  in 
detached  pieces  (16). 

When  visited  by  Faujas  St.  Fond,  Professor  of  Geology  at  the  Paris 
Museum,  and  author  of  a  work  on  the  ancient  volcanoes  in  Vivarais  (17), 
returning  from  Fingal’s  (Dave,  where  he  had  convinced  himself  of  the 
volcanic  origin  of  the  basaltic  columns,  Withering  still  entertained  doubts 
on  the  role  of  volcanic  action  in  geology,  terming  it  “  volcano-mania.” 

In  spite  of  failing  health  Withering  continued  his  interest  in  geology 
and  mineralogy.  In  1792,  on  his  way  to  Lisbon,  he  was  detained  in 
Malvern  by  illness  but  while  convalescing  made  brief  observations  on  the 
minerals  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  During  his  two  winter  visits  to  Portugal 
he  made  many  notes  recording  geological  observations,  including  an 
investigation  of  Galdas  da  Rainhas,  the  medicinal  hot  springs  of  Portugal, 
seventy  miles  north  of  Lisbon.  He  remained  there  several  weeks  at  the 
request  of  the  government  and  prepared  a  report  on  the  National  Hospital 
at  the  Caldas,  where  the  indigent  may  benefit  by  the  baths  and  waters. 
His  report  was  published  in  both  Portuguese  and  English  in  1795.  In 
1794  when  returning  from  Portugal  the  ship  landed  at  Falmouth.  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  tour  the  coast  from  Land’s  End  to  Portsmouth 
and  to  visit  some  of  the  Cornish  tin  mines,  said  to  have  been  known  since 
the  days  of  Phoenician  navigators. 

In  assessing  Withering’s  position  in  mineralogy  we  note  his  long 
continued  interest  in  the  subject  and  his  correlation  of  it  with  botany, 
chemistry,  and  agriculture.  We  emphasize  his  furthering  the  study  of  the 
subject  by  translating  a  standard  European  work  into  English,  his  quanti¬ 
tative  chemical  approach  to  its  problems  and  description  of  at  least  one 
mineral  entirely  new  to  the  investigators  of  his  day.  Actually  his  studies 
came  toward  the  end  of  the  descriptive  era  in  mineralogy  and  briefly 
overlapped  the  beginning  of  the  modem  period  based  on  more  exact 
chemical  methods  and  on  the  stimulating  discoveries  of  Rene-Just  Haiiy 
(1743-1822),  the  founder  of  modem  crystallography  whose  Essai  d’lme 
theorie  sur  la  structure  des  cristaux  appeared  in  1784.  Withering  must 
surely  have  known  this  work,  but  no  record  remains  of  his  reaction  to  it 
or  of  any  influence  upon  his  thinking  (18). 

Withering  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  eighteenth  century  scientist. 
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often  a  physician,  occasionally  a  gifted  amateur,  whose  keen  intelligence 
led  to  observation,  analysis,  and  theorizing  as  to  the  basis  of  all  kinds  of 
natural  phenomena,  unimpeded  by  the  barriers  set  up  by  increasing 
specialization  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century.  To-day,  trained  as  we 
have  been  not  to  poach  upon  the  sacred  preserves  of  other  scientific  dis¬ 
ciplines,  we  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  broad  attainments  of  Withering,  at 
the  intensity  of  his  curiosity,  and  at  his  expertness  in  diverse  fields,  all  the 
while  carrying  on  an  extensive  medical  practice.  Nor,  in  view  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  is  it  surprising  that  the  fundamental  observations  of  An  Account 
of  the  Foxglove  have  never  been  contradicted  and  that  increasing  knowl¬ 
edge  has  confirmed  rather  than  overthrown  the  opinions  expressed  in  this 
masterpiece  of  clinical  research.  Looking  back  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  we  see  in  William  Withering  the  embodiment  of  our  present-day 
ideal,  the  physician  who  is  equally  at  home  in  the  laboratory  and  at  the 
bedside. 
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ZABDIEL  BOYLSTON  (1679-1766) 

Remarks  at  his  Grave 
May  22,  1950  * 

HENRY  R.  VIETS 

We,  members  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
pause  here  in  the  old  Brookline  cemetery  at  the  place  where  Zabdiel 
Boylston  was  buried  in  1766.  He,  the  first  in  the  British  colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  to  use  direct  inoculation  of  smallpox  matter  as  a  means  of 
preventing  a  more  serious  form  of  the  disease,  on  June  26,  1721,  was  the 
leading  physician  of  Brookline,  then  a  small  community  known  as  Muddy 
River.  The  village,  adjacent  to  Boston,  was  named  after  the  little  stream 
that  runs  near  by,  a  brook  that  ultimately  passes  the  Boston  Medical 
Library,  where  we  have  just  met,  on  its  way  to  the  Charles. 

Smallpox  struck  a  savage  blow  to  Boston  and  its  vicinity  in  the  spring 
of  1721.  The  few  physicians  were  helpless  in  the  face  of  an  epidemic  of  a 
frequently  fatal  disease.  Only  the  learned  divine.  Cotton  Mather,  seems  to 
have  known  of  the  practice  of  preventing  smallpox  by  direct  inoculation. 
This  knowledge  came  to  him  from  a  slave,  Onesimus,  presented  to  him  by 
his  parishioners  in  1706,  who  had  been  inoculated  in  Africa  as  a  member 
of  the  Garamantes  tribe  and  thus  was  immune  to  smallpox.  This  direct 
evidence  was  reinforced  by  Mather’s  reading  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  a  publication  he  received  as  a  member.  In  an  issue  he 
foimd  an  account  of  inoculation  as  practiced  in  Turkey  and  later  strongly 
advocated  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  wife  of  the  British  ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Constantinople.  Mather’s  keen  scientific  mind  was  aroused  and, 
convinced  of  the  value  of  inoculation,  he  urged  its  use  in  Boston,  in  a 
public  “  Address,”  dated  June  6,  1721.  His  communication  was  ignored 
by  public  and  physicians  alike.  Again  Mather  spoke,  this  time  in  a 
“  Letter,”  written  on  June  24,  to  the  forty-two  year  old  Boylston,  a  home- 
spun  doctor,  self  educated  and  without  a  medical  degree. 

Boylston’s  hour  had  come.  Two  days  later,  he  inoculated  his  son, 

*  This  address  was  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine  by  its  president — ED. 
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Thomas,  and  his  two  negro  slaves.  Success  followed  quickly;  soon  the 
country  doctor,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  extended  his  observations  and 
his  list  of  favorable  cases  grew  into  scores.  He  published  his  report  within 
a  couple  of  years;  an  orderly,  concise  and  convincing  account.  Called  to 
London,  Boylston  was  honored  by  being  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  on  July  7,  1726. 

Inoculation  by  the  direct  method,  its  value  fully  demonstrated  in  Boston 
by  Boylston,  soon  spread  throughout  the  world.  Immunity  was  thus 
established,  preventing  smallpox  in  its  most  terrifying  form.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  lasted  until  inoculation  was  supplanted  by  Jennerian  cowpox 
vaccination  in  1798. 

We  stand  here,  almost  opposite  Harvey  Cushing’s  old  house,  now 
demolished,  and  read  with  reverence,  the  faded  inscription  on  the  flat 
tombstone : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Zabdiel  Boylston  Esq 

Physician  and  F.  R.  S.  who  first  introduced 

the  practice  of  Innoculation  into  America 

Thr’o  a  Life  of  extensive  Benefience  He  was 

always  faithful  to  his  word,  just  in  his  Dealings 

affable  in  his  manners  and  after  a  long 

Sickness  in  which  he  was  exemplary  for  his  Patience 

and  Resignation  to  his  maker  he  quitted  this 

mortal  Life  in  a  just  expectation  of  a  happy 

Immortality,  on  the  First  day  of  March 

A.  D.  1766.  Aetat  87 

With  him  lies  here  buried  Jerusha  his  wife 

Who  died  the  Fifteenth  day  of  April 

A.  D.  1764.  Aetat  85. 

How  could  one  wish  for  more  in  life  than  is  implied  by  the  simple 
words  we  read  today,  one  hundred  and  eighty  four  years  after  Boylston’s 
death.  He  was  “  always  faithful  to  his  word,  just  in  his  dealings,  affable 
in  his  manners  and  .  .  .  exemplary  for  his  patience.”  Sound  principles 
for  young  doctors;  good  guides  for  historians.  But  Boylston  was  more 
than  “  a  good  doctor,”  for  he,  as  did  his  later  neighbor,  Harvey  Cushing, 
had  the  instinct  of  genius,  grasping  the  “  unknown  ”  and  making  it  known, 
serviceable,  and  beneficial  to  his  fellow  men. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 


TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

May  21-23,  1950 

THE  PROGRAM 

SUNDAY,  MAY  21,  1950 
Somerset  Hotel 

Afternoon  Session 

2  KX)  Meeting  of  the  Cotmcil. 

I.  Report  of  the  Secretary. 

II.  Report  of  the  Treasurer.* 

III.  Report  of  the  Editor. 

IV.  Reports  of  Committees. 

V.  Reports  of  Constituent  Societies. 

VI.  New  Business. 

6:00  Reception  and  Informal  Supper. 

Evening  Session  (8:00  p.  m.) 

Welch  Centenary  Celebration 

1.  The  European  background  of  the  young  Doctor  Welch. 

Owsei  Temkin,  Baltimore,  Md. 

2.  Doctor  Welch’s  interest  in  bacteriology  and  the  related  biological  science. 

Barnett  Cohen,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  Doctor  Welch’s  pursuit  of  medical  history. 

Richard  H.  Shryock,  Baltimore,  Md. 

4.  Demonstration  of  the  Welch  Film. 

MONDAY,  MAY  22,  1950 
Boston  Medical  Library 
Morning  Session  (9:30  to  12:30) 

Benjamin  Spector,  Secretary,  presiding 

1.  The  lay  outlook  on  medicine  in  England  during  the  tirst  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

(Charles  F.  Mullett,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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2.  William  Withering  as  a  mineralogist — the  story  of  Witherite. 

Frederic  D.  Zeman,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

3.  The  contributions  of  David  Livingstone  as  a  medical  scientist. 

Edward  H.  Hume,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

4.  Errors  of  priority  credit  in  medicine. 

Hyman  I.  Goldstein,  Camden,  N.  J. 

5.  Goethe  and  the  physicians. 

Karl  A.  Baer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  Romantic  medicine — a  problem  in  medical  history. 

George  Rosen,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Afternoon  Session  (2 :00  to  3 :00) 

Henry  R.  Viets,  President,  presiding 

2 :00  Business  Meeting. 

2:20  Awarding  of  William  Osier  Medal. 

2:25  Awarding  of  William  H.  Welch  Medal. 

2:30  Fielding  H.  Garrison  Lecture:  Michael  Servetus,  physician. 

Roland  H.  Bainton,  Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Yale  University. 

3:00  Visit  to  Ether  Dome,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Remarks  by  Henry  K.  Beecher,  Dorr  Professor  of  Research  in 
Anaesthesia,  Harvard  University. 

Visit  to  the  grave  of  Zabdiel  Boylston,  laying  of  a  wreath  and  remarks  by 
Henry  R.  Viets. 

5:00  Tea:  Faculty  Room,  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Remarks  by  Reginald  Fitz:  Harvard  Medical  School  and  the  Warren 
Musemn. 

Exhibit:  Prepared  by  Anna  Holt,  Librarian  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Library. 

Dinner  Session  (8:00  p.  m.) 

Somerset  Hotel 

Henry  R.  Viets,  President,  presiding 
Address:  Robert  Boyle — the  sceptical  chymist. 

George  Sarton,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Science,  Harvard  University. 

TUESDAY,  MAY  23,  1950 
Boston  Medical  Library 
Morning  Session  (9:30  to  12:30) 

Harold  Bowditch,  Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  presiding. 

1.  Reginald  Heber  Fitz’s  contribution  to  medical  education  and  practice  in 
America. 

Hyman  Morrison,  Boston,  Mass. 
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2.  Early  clinical  teaching  in  the  hospitals  of  New  York.* 

Claude  E.  Heaton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  Advent  of  the  graded  course  in  American  medical  colleges. 

Frederick  C.  Waite,  Dover,  N.  H. 

4.  Resurrection  riots  during  the  heroic  age  of  anatomy  in  America. 

Linden  F.  Edwards,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

5.  The  three  McLanes  of  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 

Simon  B.  Chandler,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

6.  A  bad  day  for  Dr.  Webster — from  observations  about  the  Parkman- Webster 

case. 

John  W.  Cooke,  Boston,  Mass. 


MEETING  OF  THE  COUNCIL 
SUNDAY,  MAY  21,  1950 
Somerset  Hotel,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  Sunday  afternoon.  May  21,  at  the 
Somerset  Hotel  and  was  called  to  order  at  2 :20  p.  m.  by  the  presiding  officer. 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Viets.  A  brief  word  of  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Council 
and  the  members  of  the  Association  in  attendance  was  followed  by  an  outline  of 
the  activities  of  the  annual  meeting  and  then  a  call  for  the  reports  of  officers  and 
committees. 


I.  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

The  Association  has  on  its  mailing  list  578  members.  Included  in  this  list  are 
12  Honorary  Members,  12  Corresponding  Members,  and  21  Constituent  Societies, 
During  the  past  year,  the  Association  lost  9  members  through  death,  and  16  through 
resignation;  during  this  same  period,  91  new  members  were  elected. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Bronk,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
Dr.  Viets,  President  of  this  Association,  there  was  effected  a  renewal  of  the 
.Agreement  between  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  pertaining  to  the  continued  publication  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  History  of  Medicine.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Coxmcil 
cooperated  with  the  Secretary  to  the  fullest  extent  in  processing  the  applications  of 
new  members  and  in  voting  unanimous  approval  of  the  Garrison  Lecturer  for  1950. 
The  Secretary  carried  out  to  a  successful  issue  arrangements  concerning  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  William  H.  Welch  Medal,  a  matter  which  had  lain  quiescent  for 
10  years.  The  Association  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Professor 
Adolph  Schultz  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  draw  and  model  the  Welch 
Medal.  It  must  again  be  noted  that  were  it  not  for  the  generosity,  understanding. 
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and  cultural  interest  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fabian  Ford  of  Boston,  the  Welch  Medal  would 
not  yet  have  been  established. 

In  view  of  inquiries  concerning  the  names  of  the  Garrison  Lecturers  and  the 
recipients  of  the  Osier  Medal  and  of  the  Welch  Medal,  the  Secretary  searched 
through  the  files  of  the  BitUetin  and  herewith  records  his  findings.  If  inaccuracies 
appear,  corrections  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Garrison  Lecturers 

1940 —  Arturo  Castiglioni. 

1941 —  George  Sarton. 

1942 —  Francis  R,  Packard. 

1943 —  William  S.  Middleton  had  been  invited  to  give  the  Lecture,  however,  no 

annual  meeting  was  held  in  1943  because  of  the  war. 

1944 —  No  Lecturer. 

1945—  No  Lecturer. 

1946 —  John  F.  Fulton. 

1947 —  E.  Ashworth  Underwood. 

1948 —  Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht. 

1949 —  Henry  R.  Viets. 

1950 —  Roland  H.  Bainton. 

OsLER  Medal  Recipients 

1942 —  John  T.  Barrett,  Boston  University,  School  of  Medicine. 

1943 —  George  Edward  Murphy,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of  Medi¬ 

cine. 

1944 —  No  Award. 

1945 —  No  Award. 

1946 —  Peter  Kellaway,  McGill  University,  School  of  Medicine. 

1947 —  Honor  M.  Kidd,  McGill  University,  School  of  Medicine. 

1948 —  No  Award. 

1949 —  Charles  A.  Van  Arsdall,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  School  of  Medicine. 

1950 —  Thomas  Franklin  Williams,  Harvard  University,  School  of  Medicine. 

Welch  Medal  Recipient 
1950 — Henry  E.  Sigerist 


The  Secretary  received  the  following  financial  statement  covering  the  income 
and  expenditures  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  for  the  year  1949. 
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THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
Income  and  Expenditures 
For  the  Year  1949 

uceipts: 

Subscriptions  of  Members  of  A.  A.  H.  M .  $2,590.00 


Subscriptions  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press .  1,652.13 

Sales  of  back  numbers .  479.79 

Advertisements .  641.00 

Reimbursement  for  reprints .  456.45 


Total .  $5,819.37 


EXPENDITURES : 

Printing  and  binding  of  Volume  XXIII .  $5,435.48 

Postage,  express  charges,  etc .  234.45 

Commission  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press .  706.63 

Editor .  1,200.00 

Secretary .  863.43 

Miscellaneous  expenses .  201.65 

Additional  reprints  (recoverable  by  Johns  Hopkins  Press) .  364.61 


Total .  $9,006.25 


CONTRIBUTION  BY  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY .  $3,186.88 


I  take  this  opportimity  to  thank  my  wife,  Bertha  Spector,  for  the  assistance  she 
has  given  me  during  the  past  two  years  and  wish  especially  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  President,  Dr.  Henry  Viets,  whose  wide  experience  and  wisdom  in  organiza¬ 
tional  procedure  made  my  duties  most  pleasant  and  helped  me  achieve  efficient 
results. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Benjamin  Spector,  M.  D., 
Secretary. 

Upon  a  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  the 
Secretary. 

(II.  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  WAS  NOT  PRESENTED  AT 
THE  MEETING.) 

III.  REPORT  OF  THE  EDITOR 

The  present  report  differs  from  those  of  previous  years  in  as  far  as  it  does  not 
include  a  financial  statement  on  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  I  vmder- 
stand  that  some  time  ago  the  Treasurer’s  office  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
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sent  such  a  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  between  the  University  and  the  Association  which  does  not  impose  this 
duty  upon  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin. 

There  is  also  another  omission  compared  with  last  year’s  report.  Both  the 
January-February  and  the  March-April  issues  for  1950,  I  am  glad  to  say,  should 
be  in  your  hands  so  that  I  need  not  repeat  the  somewhat  embarrassed  apologies 
over  delay.  The  May-Jime  number  is  going  into  page  proof  and  should  come  out 
in  about  a  month. 

As  this  Association’s  Editor,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  following  articles,  that  can 
be  considered  publications  of  the  Association,  were  brought  out  in  the  volume 
for  1949: 

1.  The  Bibliography  of  the  History  of  Medicine  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada — 1948,  edited  by  Whitfield  J.  Bell,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Bibliography  of  American  Medical  History  (pp.  494-517). 

2.  The  transactions  of  the  Council  Meeting  and  Business  Session  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Aimual  Meeting  of  the  Association  in  Lexington  and  Danville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  May  22-24,  1949  (pp.  583-610). 

3.  Announcements  of  the  Association  or  its  constituent  societies  in  various  issues 
of  the  year. 

Concerning  the  general  editorial  policy  of  the  Bulletin,  I  stated  last  year  that  the 
publication  of  papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting  would  have  to  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  their  individual  merits  in  relation  to  the  space  available.  Furthermore,  I 
stated  that  such  papers  would  have  to  be  spread  over  several  issues.  This  policy 
was  followed  with  regard  to  the  papers  read  at  the  Kentucky  meeting  and  will  also 
be  followed  with  respect  to  the  present  meeting. 

The  total  pagination  of  volume  23  of  the  Bulletin  for  1949  was  646  pages  plus 
V  pages  of  prelims.  The  contents  included: 

26  main  articles 
2  texts  and  documents 
4  notes  and  comments 
2  bibliographies 

1  report  of  the  official  transactions  of  the  A.  A.  H.  M. 

9  reports  of  medico-historical  news  and  activities 
39  books  reviewed 
36  illustrations 
1  index 

Articles,  excepting  book  reviews,  were  contributed  by  21  members  and  15  non¬ 
members  of  the  Association.  Of  each  issue  1150  copies  were  printed. 

Moreover,  in  1949,  one  Supplement  to  the  Bulletin  was  published,  viz.: 

11.  Kurt  F.  Leidecker:  Volumen  Medicinae  Paramirum  of  Theophrastus  von 
Hohenheim  Called  Paracelsus.  Translated  from  the  Original  German 
with  a  Preface.  Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1949.  vii  -}-  69  pp. 

We  have  now  in  print  another  Supplement,  Letters  of  Jean  de  Carro  to  Alexandre 
Marcet,  1794-1817.  These  letters,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Welch  Medi- 
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cal  Library,  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  Sigerist  and  will  appear  together  with  his 
introduction  and  notes,  probably  by  June  30. 

Finally  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  an  old  promise  made  by  Dr. 
Sigerist  is  now  being  redeemed.  Upon  his  initiative,  Miss  Genevieve  Miller  pre¬ 
pared  an  index  to  volumes  1-20  of  the  Bulletin,  covering  the  years  1933-1946.  This 
index  is  now  in  Anal  print  and  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  present  Director  of  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  one 
free  copy  will  be  sent  to  each  current  subscriber  of  the  Bulletin. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

OwsEi  Temkin,  M.  D., 
Editor. 

Upon  a  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  report  of 
the  Editor. 


IV.  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES 

1.  Committee  on  the  Fielding  H.  Garrison  Lecture 

Drs.  John  F.  Fulton,  Chauncey  D.  Leake,  and  William  S.  Middleton  unanimously 
recommend  as  Garrison  Lecturer  for  1950  the  name  of  Rev.  Roland  H.  Bainton, 
Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Yale  University. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee. 

2.  Committee  on  the  William  Osier  Medal 

The  William  Osier  Medal  Committee,  Drs.  Owsei  Temkin  and  E.  B.  Krtunbhaar, 
members.  Dr.  lago  Galdston,  Chairman,  in  connection  with  the  Osier  Medal  Con¬ 
test  1950  sent  notices  of  the  Contest  to  each  of  the  deans  of  the  medical  schools  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  notification  consisted  of  a  letter  to  the  dean 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  a  copy  of  the  poster  formulated  in  the  previous 
year,  and  a  copy  of  the  brochure  likewise  published  in  1940.*  A  self-addressed  and 
stamped  post  card  was  enclosed  asking  the  dean  to  indicate  how  many  additional 
copies  of  the  brochure  of  the  Osier  Medal  Contest  he  desired  for  distribution  to  his 
students.  Approximately  100  notices  were  sent  out.  In  response  20  requests  for 
additional  brochures  were  received,  and  these  came  from  the  deans  of  the 

Jefferson  Medical  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Faculty  of  Medicine,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Canada 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Queens  University,  Kingston,  Canada 
School  of  Medicine,  Emory  University,  Emory,  Ga. 

School  of  Medicine,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

School  of  Medicine,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

School  of  Medicine,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
College  of  Medicine,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

College  of  Medicine,  Baylor  University,  Houston,  Texas 
University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 


*  A  Resume  Report  on  the  Osier  Medal  Contest  1949  was  enclosed. 
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Anatomy  Dept  University  of  Missouri,  Gjlumbia,  Mo. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City 

Medical  School,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise 

Woman’s  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Medical  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 

School  of  Medicine,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

School  of  Medicine,  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dartmouth  Medical  School,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

All  in  all  the  total  of  additional  brochures  requested  was  328.  As  an  innovation 
this  year  the  Chairman  sent  out  a  post  card  to  the  deans  in  February  reminding 
them  of  the  fact  that  the  Osier  Medal  Contest  closed  on  April  15. 

Nine  essays  were  submitted  in  the  Osier  Medal  Contest  1950;  one  essay  arrived 
too  late  to  be  included. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  activities  and  results  of  ihe  Committee  in 
1948,  1949,  and  1950:  the  number  of  notices  issued  during  the  three  years  were 
approximately  the  same,  varying  between  90  and  100;  the  number  of  brochures 
asked  for  in  1949  was  216,  in  1950  328;  in  1948  five  essays  were  submitted,  in 
1949  ten,  and  in  1950  nine.  In  each  year  we  received  one  or  more  essays  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  Contest.  In  1948  six  schools  were  represented;  the  same 
number  in  1949;  and  in  1950  eight  schools  were  represented.  Altogether,  that  is 
in  the  three-year  period,  essays  were  received  from  a  total  of  sixteen  schools.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  scatter  pattern  of  the  three-year  period  is  incon¬ 
sistent.  Thus  only  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
the  University  of  Vermont  are  represented  twice  in  the  three-year  period. 

In  the  Osier  Medal  Contest  1950  the  following  medical  schools  were  represented: 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Harvard  Medical  School,  University  of  Virginia,  Temple 
University,  University  of  Vermont,  University  of  Southern  California,  Kansas  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Committee  voted  to  award  the  Osier  Medal  to 

Mr.  Thomas  Franklin  Williams 
360  Vanderbilt  Hall 
Harvard  Medical  School 
Boston,  Mass. 

for  his  essay,  “  Cabot,  Peabody,  and  the  Care  of  the  Patient.” 

No  award  of  honorable  mention  has  been  made  this  year. 

Iago  Galdston,  M.  D.,  Chairman 
May  18,  1950  Owsei  Temkin,  M,  D,, 

E.  B.  Krumbhaar,  M.  D. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee. 

3.  Committee  on  the  William  H.  Welch  Medal 

The  Constitution  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  formu¬ 
lated  in  1939,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Scholarship  Medal  in  honor  of 
William  H.  Welch  who,  among  his  other  achievements,  also  created  the  first 
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research  institute  for  the  history  of  medicine  in  the  United  States.  The  Medal  was 
intended  not  only  to  honor  W'elch,  but  also  to  acknowledge,  and  to  advance  scholar¬ 
ships  and  research  in  medical  history. 

The  Welch  Medal,  provideil  for  in  the  Constitution  of  our  Association,  remained 
an  unrealized  ideal  for  some  ten  years.  Then,  in  April,  1949,  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  Dr.  Benjamin  Spector,  appealed  to  one  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Joseph 
Fabian  Ford  of  Boston,  "  a  philanthropist  with  a  keen  appreciation  for  cultural 
education.”  for  a  contribution  of  money  sufficient  to  establish  the  William  H.  Welch 
Medal. 

This  inspired  initiative  was  fittingly  timed  to  mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Mr.  Ford  responderl  generously,  and  by  his  gift  the  William  H.  Welch  Medal 
became  a  reality.  In  his  letter  of  transmission  Mr.  Ford  wrote: 

Realizing  the  significance  and  inspiration  attained  by  these  awards,  I  hope  that  the 
medal  honoring  Dr.  Welch  will  result  in  added  achievements  in  the  field  of  medical 
history. 

The  Association’s  Constitution  stipulates  that  the  Welch  Medal  “  shall  be  awarded 
to  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States  or  Canada  for  particular  contributions 
of  outstanding  scholarly  merit  in  the  field  of  medical  history.”  In  future  years 
this  stipulation  may  possibly  trouble  the  Committee  charged  with  the  award  of  the 
Meilal — not,  we  trust,  because  there  will  be  a  lack  of  deserving  candidates,  but 
rather  because  of  the  difficulty  in  choosing  from  among  them  the  outstanding 
scholar.  This  Committee,  however  encountered  no  such  difficulties.  With  perfect 
unanimity,  on  the  basis  of  an  easily  perceived  preeminence,  the  Committee  voted  to 
award  the  first  of  the  Welch  Medals  to 

Henry  E.  Sigerist, 

formerly  William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  founder  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

It  is  fitting  to  add  a  citation  to  this  award,  and  for  this  what  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  to  quote  William  H.  Welch  on  Sigerist: 

Combining  in  equal  degree  complete  command  of  the  history  of  medicine  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  and  with  penetrating 
insight  into  the  past  and  present  social,  cultural  and  philosophical  bearings  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  practices  of  the  healing  art  .  .  .  Henry  Sigerist’s  life  work  illustrates  not 
merely  the  interest  and  cultural  value  of  historical  studies  and  the  advantages  of  the 
historical  method  of  exposition,  but  also  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  studies  for  an 
adequate  understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  present  state  and  outlook  of  medical 
knowledge  and  practice. 

The  Committee  deems  it  its  obligation,  relishes  the  privilege,  and  finds  it  most 
pleasing  to  endorse  this  appreciation  of  Henry  E.  Sigerist  by  awarding  to  him  the 
William  H.  Welch  Medal. 

Iago  Galdston,  M.  D.,  Chairman 
May  21,  1950  Owsei  Temkin,  M.  D., 

E.  B.  Krumbhaar,  M.  D. 
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Professor  Adolph  H.  Schultz,  was  cstahlished  in  1949 
IS  gift  from  Mr.  Joseph  Fahian  Ford  of  Huston. 
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Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  it  was  voted  unanimously  to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee. 

Comment:  After  some  discussion  concerning  the  desirability  of  notifying  rather 
than  inviting  the  successful  candidates  to  be  present  to  receive  the  respective 
medals,  the  matter  was  finally  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  for 
consideration  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

4.  Committee  on  Relations  with  Central  and  South  America 

Dr.  Chevalier  L.  Jackson,  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  wrote  the  Secretary 
that  while  he  had  no  report  for  this  meeting  he  was  still  very  much  interested  in 
this  matter,  and  that  he  is  planning  several  trips  to  Latin-America  during  the 
coming  year  and  hopes  to  have  a  report  for  the  1951  meeting. 

Comment:  It  was  suggested  that  the  Elxecutive  Committee  consider  with  Dr. 
Jackson  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  books  and  other  material  relating  to 
the  Central  and  South  American  countries,  which  are  now  in  his  possession :  does 
this  material  belong  to  him  personally,  or  should  it  become  part  of  this  Association  ? 

5.  Committee  on  Research  in  American  Medicine 

Dr.  Shryock  gave  the  following  verbal  report:  Last  year  the  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposed  program  with  relation  to  the  collection  or  rather  the  location  of 
pertinent  materials,  especially  manuscripts  and  the  sort  of  thing  not  readily  located 
through  ordinary  sources.  Unfortunately,  the  implementation  of  that  program 
depends  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  upon  an  actual  meeting  or  conference  of  the 
Committee,  and  since  we  have  no  funds  for  travelling  expenses  of  the  Committee, 
it  has  not  been  feasible  in  the  past  year  to  bring  that  Committee  together.  If  the 
President  and  Council,  however,  decide  to  continue  this  Committee,  I  think  it 
might  be  feasible  to  call  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  either  in  the  coming  Fall  or 
Winter,  possibly  at  the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Hopkins,  when  it 
might  be  possible  to  meet  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  members  up  to  some  modest 
maximum.  If  that  can  be  done,  I  think  we  might  be  able  to  put  it  to  valuable  use. 

Comment:  Dr.  Viets  remarked  that  this  Committee  is  an  important  one  and 
should  have  a  meeting  and  suggested  that  the  matter  be  taken  up  by  the  Elxecutive 
Committee. 

Upon  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  report  of  Dr. 
Shryock. 

6.  Committee  on  Bibliography  of  American  Medical  History 

This  Committee’s  report  is  brief.  With  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  of  medical  librarians,  the  1948  Bibliography  was  prepared  and  published 
in  the  Bulletin  (Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  494-517).  This  compilation  was  slightly  shorter 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year — a  fact  which  is  perhaps,  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  chairmanship  and  a  part  of  the  membership  of  the  Committee  changed  in 
medias  res.  The  1949  Bibliography  is  now  being  prepared  for  the  printer  and  will 
be  published  in  the  Bulletin  this  year. 

My  experience  as  chairman  of  this  Committee  has,  however,  convinced  me  that 
that  post  should  be  held  by  one  who  is  close  to  a  good  medical  library.  I  have 
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found  myself  at  a  disadvantage  in  working  on  the  Bibliography,  simply  because  I 
do  not  have  easy  access  to  such  a  collection.  The  Bibliography,  therefore,  for  all 
the  helpful  service  of  other  members  of  the  Committee,  suffers.  For  this  reason, 

I  tender  my  resignation  as  chairman  of  the  Committee,  suggesting  to  the  Council 
that  my  successor  be  named  in  ample  time  for  him  to  organize  the  work  of  the 
Bibliography  for  1950. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Whitfield  J,  Bell,  Jr. 

Comment:  The  Council  accepted  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bell  with  sincere  regret 
and  only  after  much  praise  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  he  assembled  the 
bibliography.  Dr.Viets  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  yet  persuade  Dr.  Bell 
to  continue  as  Chairman  of  this  important  work. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  report. 

7.  Committee  on  the  Care  of  the  Records  of  the  Association 

After  consultation  with  other  members  of  this  Committee,  I  wish  to  report  that 
nothing  archival  has  transpired :  no  additions  have  been  made,  nothing  subtracted, 
and  no  demands  made  for  information  therefrom.  The  present  arrangement  seems 
to  be  satisfactory  and  the  Committee  feels  that  the  status  quo  should  be  continued. 
We  would  remind  the  officers,  however,  that  there  is  such  a  repository  available  at 
present  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  that  they  be  used  for  records 
not  of  current  use. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  McDaniel  II, 

B.  Spector, 

O.  Tehkin, 

Howard  Dittrick,  Chairman. 

Comment:  The  question  of  the  Seal  of  this  Association  came  up  again  for  discus¬ 
sion.  Whether  lost  or  mislaid,  the  fact  is  that  this  Association  does  not  possess  a 
Seal  at  this  time.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Executive  Committee  should 
advise  the  Council  about  having  a  new  Seal  made. 

V.  REPORTS  OF  THE  CONSTITUENT  SOCIETIES 

The  Alabama  Society  of  Medical  History 
On  November  2,  1949,  Dr.  Louise  Branscomb  addressed  the  members  of  our 
Society  at  8  :(X)  p.  m.  in  the  Medical  College  Auditorium.  Her  subject  was 
“  Women  in  Medicine.”  On  January  17,  1950,  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Volker,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Alabama,  addressed  our  Society.  His  subject 
was  “  A  Half  Century  of  Dental  Progress  (1850-1900).”  At  this  meeting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  to  serve  the  Society  for  the  next  twelve  months : 

President,  Dr.  E.  B.  Carmichael 
Vice  President,  Dr.  Howard  Holley 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  Buford  Word 
Honorary  President,  Dr.  James  Mason,  Sr. 

Executive  Council,  Dr.  James  R.  Garber 
Dr.  James  Mason,  Sr. 
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On  May  5,  1950,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Shryock,  William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  of  Medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  guest  lec¬ 
turer  of  the  Society.  His  subject  was  “  Advances  in  Medicine  During  Recent 
Centuries.” 

The  membership  of  our  Society  is  composed  of  seventy  paid  memberships.  The 
membership  dues  are  $3.00  annually.  The  membership  is  composed  mostly  of  faculty 
members  of  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama.  The  activities  of  the  Society  are 
largely  interwoven  with  the  activities  of  the  Medical  College  and  radiate  for  the 
most  part  from  the  library  staff  of  the  Medical  School  and  interested  faculty 
members. 

Buford  Word,  M.  D., 

Secretary-T  reasurer. 

The  American  Institute  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
(September  1,  1948  to  December  31,  1949) 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  work  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Pharmacy  covered  by  this  report  was  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  mono¬ 
graph  Goethe  and  Pharmacy.  Issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  the  great  poet,  the  monograph  represents  pharmacy’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  worldwide  celebration  of  this  event.  It  can  well  be  said  that  the 
reception  of  the  booklet  has  justified  the  effort  that  has  gone  into  it  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  twenty-three  illustrations  of  the  booklet  were  collected  over  a 
number  of  years  and  that  some  of  them  are  quite  unique. 

Of  the  other  publications  of  the  Director,  in  reprints  distributed  to  the  members 
of  the  Institute,  the  following  seem  to  be  of  wider  interest :  Berzelius  and  Pharmacy, 
Journ.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  Scient.  Edit.,  vol.  37,  No.  12,  December,  1948;  The 
Precedents  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  and  Its  Founding  Fifty 
Years  Ago,  Am.  Journ.  Pharm.  Educ.,  vol.  13,  No.  2,  April,  1949;  New  Light  on 
the  Origin  of  Show  Globes,  Journ.  Am.  Pharm.  Assoc.,  Prec.  Edit.,  vol.  10,  No.  10, 
October,  1949. 

The  members  received  furthermore  two  reproductions  of  pictures  suitable  for 
framing:  The  Chelsea  Garden  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London  (painted 
in  1750) ;  Prescribing  Physician  in  a  Dutch  Pharmacy  about  1700  (frontispiece  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Dutch  City  of  Alkmaar). 

The  publication  of  pharmaceutico-historical  pages  (pictures  with  explanatory 
legends  and  references  to  literature)  in  the  monthly  The  American  Professional 
Pharmacist,  started  in  February,  1941,  was  continued. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  1949  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  joint  meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of  the 
History  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  were  held.  At  the  session  of  April  26,  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  presented  a  paper  on  “  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
from  1852  to  1872.”  The  session  of  April  27,  presided  over  by  the  officers  of  the 
Institute,  was  devoted  to  a  symposium  on  “  Pioneers  in  American  Pharmacy.”  The 
following  speakers  dealt  with  the  topics  listed: 

1.  Glenn  Sonnedecker,  Madison,  Wise.:  “John  Milhau,  the  Pharmacist  and 
the  Citizen.” 
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2.  H.  George  Wolfe,  Rahway,  N.  J. :  “  Charles  Rice,  an  Immigrant  in  Pharmacy.” 

3.  Dr.  George  Urdang,  Madison,  Wise. :  “  Edward  Parrish,  A  Forgotten  Phar¬ 

maceutical  Reformer,” 

4.  Dr.  Roy  Bird  Cook,  Charleston,  W.  Va. :  “  John  Uri  Lloyd,  Writer,  Philoso¬ 

pher,  Pharmacist.” 

5.  George  F.  Archambault.  Washington,  D.  C. :  “  Benjamin  Holsendorf  of  the 

United  States  Public  Health  Service.” 

On  the  occasion  of  the  First  Seminar  for  Pharmacy  Teachers  in  American 
Schools  (Colleges)  of  Pharmacy  held  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
from  Jtme  27  to  July  9,  1949,  the  following  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Director 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute: 

1.  The  Concept  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy — Geo.  Urdang. 

2.  Teaching  History  of  Pharmacy — Geo.  Urdang. 

3.  Specialized  Courses  in  History  of  Pharmacy — Geo.  Urdang. 

4.  Some  Teaching  Aids  in  History  of  Pharmacy — Glenn  Sonnedecker, 

5.  Graduate  Study  in  History  of  Pharmacy — Geo.  Urdang. 

In  addition,  a  talk  on  “  Goethe  and  Pharmacy  ”  (with  slides)  was  given  by  the 
Director. 

Talks  on  pharmaceutico-historical  subjects  were  delivered  furthermore  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  report  in  Milwaukee  (before  the  Milwaukee  County 
Pharmaceutical  Association)  and  in  North  Chicago  at  the  Abbott  Laboratories. 

The  information  service  of  the  American  Institute  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy 
has  continued  to  grow  in  intent  and  extent.  The  international  connections  have 
been  further  strengthened  and  expanded. 

George  Urdang, 
Director. 

The  Boston  Medical  History  Club 

A  meeting  of  the  Boston  Medical  History  Club,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bay  State 
Historical  League,  was  held  at  the  Boston  Medical  Library,  on  January  21,  1950. 
Dr.  Reginald  Fitz,  President  of  the  Club,  spoke  on  early  New  England  medicine, 
including  the  origin  of  the  Harvard  University  Medical  School,  and  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital.  Dr,  Benjamin  Spector  gave  a  short  address  on  medi¬ 
cine  prior  to  1620.  Mr.  James  F.  Ballard,  Director,  spoke  briefly  on  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  and  its  collections.  In  connection  with  the  address  by  Dr.  Fitz, 
there  was  shown  a  collection  of  medical  books,  illustrating  the  history  of  medicine 
in  Colonial  Massachusetts.  Among  the  manuscripts  exhibited  were  the  original 
medical  recipe  book  of  Governor  John  Winthrop  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
1623  ;  28  medical  letters,  addressed  to  Governor  John  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Massachusetts  Governor;  the  formulary  of  Elijah  Dix,  of 
Boston,  1768;  the  diary  of  John  Denison  Hartshorne,  1752-1756,  written  while  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  famous  Dr.  Silvester  Gardiner  as  student  of  physicke;  and  a 
manuscript,  entitled  Present  State  of  America,  1776,  written  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Thaxter,  of  Hingham  Massachusetts.  The  printed  books  included  the  English 
Physician,  written  by  Culpeper,  published  in  Boston  1708,  a  small  vest  pocket  book 
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and  the  first  medical  book  printed  in  the  American  Colonies;  and  by  the  same 
author,  Pharmr.copoeia  Londinensis  or  the  London  Dispensatory,  Boston,  1720,  a 
small  octavo  of  over  300  pages,  and  the  second  book  to  be  published  in  the  United 
States.  Also  there  was  shown  the  Catalogue  of  Drugs  and  Medicine  Instruments 
and  Utensils  Dye-Stuffs,  Groceries  and  Painters’  Colours  Imported,  Prepared  and 
Sold  at  Druggists  Store  and  Apothecary  Shop,  Smith  &  Bartlett,  Boston,  1795,  and 
the  Cathechism  of  Health  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Domestic  Instruction,  by  C.  B. 
Faust,  Boston,  1795. 

John  Morgan,  1735-1789,  a  Philadelphia  physician,  made  a  great  contribution  to 
American  medicine  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  medical  school  in 
connection  with  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  now  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  epoch-making  address,  entitled  A  Discourse  upon  the  Institution  of  Medical 
Schools  in  America,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1765,  of  which  an  autographed 
copy  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library,  and  his  very  rare  Ameri¬ 
cana,  A  Vindication  of  His  Public  Character  in  the  Station  of  Director  General  of 
the  Military  Hospitals,  and  Physician-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army,  1776,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston  in  1777,  were  also  shown. 

The  Caducean  Society,  Creighton  University  School  of  Medicine,  Omaha 

No  meetings  of  this  Society  were  held  during  the  last  academic  year,  although 
our  membership  is  intact  and  dues  have  been  collected.  Interest  in  medical  history 
at  Creighton  University,  School  of  Medicine  is  still  high,  however.  No  doubt, 
Charles  Wilhelmj,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  former  dean,  will  assume  leadership 
of  the  Caducean  Society. 

William  J.  Reals,  M.  D. 

Charleston  Medical  History  Club 

The  annual  report  of  the  Charleston  Medical  History  Club  is  as  follows : 

The  Club  has  met  according  to  its  usual  monthly  schedule  during  the  winter  and 
continued  its  practice  of  meeting  at  the  homes  of  its  members.  A  variety  of  papers 
have  been  presented,  as  indicated  by  the  attached  list  (see  below).  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  session  of  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  the 
Oub  offered  the  Dean  of  the  College  a  course  of  lectures  in  medical  history  for 
the  students;  this  offer  was  accepted  and  talks  were  made  during  the  school  year 
as  shown  in  the  list  below. 

The  Club  plans  to  continue  its  usual  program  during  the  coming  year.  ^ 

Lectures  in  Medical  History  1949-50 
Medical  College 

Oct.,  Plagues  and  Pestilences,  by  Leon  Banov. 

Nov.,  Gastroenterology,  by  Vince  Moseley. 

Dec.,  Renaissance  Medicine,  by  Olin  B.  Chamberlain. 

Jan.,  Cancer,  by  H.  R.  Pratt-Thomas. 

Feb.,  Anaesthesia,  by  John  Brown. 

March,  Syphilis  and  Syphilitics,  by  Robert  Wilson. 

April,  On  Halstead  and  his  Group,  by  R.  W.  Postlethwait. 
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April,  Man  Midwives,  by  James  Wilson. 

May,  History  of  South  Carolina  Medicine,  by  J.  I.  Waring. 


Program  Medical  History  Qub  of  Charleston,  1949-50 


Oct. 

6, 

1949: 

Nov. 

10, 

1949 

Dec. 

1. 

1949 

Jan. 

5, 

1950 

Feb. 

2, 

1950 

Mar. 

9, 

1950: 

Apr. 

6, 

1950 

May 

4, 

1950 

The  Library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  by  J.  I. 
Waring. 

The  History  of  Gastroenterology,  by  Vince  Moseley. 

Brief  Items  by  members. 

Samuel  Preston  Moore,  by  J.  H.  Hoch. 

The  Rise,  Fall  and  Resurrection  of  Tonsillectomy,  by  R.  H. 
Hanckel. 

Syphilis,  by  Robert  Wilson. 

Doctors  and  Poetry,  by  Leon  Banov,  Jr. 

Jean  Paul  Marat,  by  John  Townsend. 


J.  I.  Waring,  M.  D., 
Secretary. 


Cordell  Historical  Society,  University  of  Maryland 

This  Society  did  not  hold  any  stated  meetings  during  the  years  1949-50.  We 
hope  to  have  a  better  record  next  year. 

John  C.  Krantz,  Jr. 


The  History  of  Medicine  Society  of  Tulane  University 

The  History  of  Medicine  Society  of  Tulane  University  has  just  completed 
another  banner  year  during  which  nine  regular  and  one  banquet  meetings  were 
held.  The  speakers  and  topics  are  listed  herewith: 


Dr.  Harold  Cummins: 

Dr.  Robert  Heath: 

Virginia  Apter: 

Dr.  J.  A.  Walker: 

James  W.  Lancaster: 

Dr.  James  Ferguson: 
Richard  T.  Smith: 

Lewis  Post: 

Dr.  Saul  Hertz: 

Dr.  Alfonso  Alvarez-Bravo : 


The  History  of  Fingerprinting. 

The  Development  of  Modern  Psychiatry. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Yellow  Fever  and  Asibi. 

Sir  William  Osier  in  Philadelphia. 

Mississippi  Midwives. 

Pediatrics  and  Jacobi. 

Qaudius  Galen-Genius  Guiding  Light  and  Egotist 
Historical  Aspects  of  the  Use  of  Isotopes  in  Medi¬ 
cine. 

History  of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  in  Mexico. 


Noteworthy  among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Saul  Hertz  of  Boston  and  Dr.  Alfonso 
Alvarez-Bravo,  Professor  of  Gynecology,  University  of  Mexico  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  Mexico  City,  the  latter  being  the  banquet  speaker. 

The  annual  awards  of  the  History  of  Medicine  Society  were  presented  at  the 
banquet  meeting,  and  included  the  I.  I.  Lemon  Award  for  the  best  student  discus- 
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sion  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Lewis  Post  for  his  paper  on  “  Galen,”  and  the 
Rudolph  Matas  Award  for  the  best  student  paper,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Richard 
Smith,  for  his  paper,  “  Pediatrics  and  Jacobi.”  Considerable  interest  was  shown, 
as  usual,  at  the  meetings,  and  a  good  attendance  was  had  throughout  the  year.  The 
end  of  the  year  saw  another  donation  by  the  History  of  Medicine  Society  to  the 
Library  Fund  of  the  Society,  which  was  set  up  with  a  capital  fund  several  years 
ago,  the  interest  of  which  is  used  by  the  Rudolph  Matas  Library  of  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  field  of  history  of  medicine. 

The  award  funds  of  the  Society  have  continued  to  increase,  and  will  shortly  sup¬ 
port  a  medallion  and  key  for  each  of  the  three  awards  usually  given  by  the  Society, 
the  I.  I.  L  emon  for  the  best  student  discussion,  the  Rudolph  Matas  for  the  best  stu¬ 
dent  paper,  and  the  B.  Bernard  Weinstein  Award  for  the  paper  showing  original 
research. 

B.  Bernard  Weinstein,  M.  D., 
Faculty  Advisor. 

Indiana  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine  (Report  for  1949) 

The  year  1S>49,  bringing  the  Osier  Centennial  to  the  attention  of  all  medico- 
historically  minded  persons  throughout  the  world,  was  fittingly  commemorated  in  a 
meeting  on  October  9.  Dr.  Lawrence  Reynolds,  Detroit,  bibliophile  and  essayist, 
spoke  to  us  on  the  subject  of  Sir  William  Osier’s  life  and  works  in  the  fields  of 
literature  and  medicine.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hulst,  a  relative  of  Sir  William’s,  called 
on  for  futher  comments,  mentioned  his  advice  to  her  when  she  chose  nursing  as 
her  vocation :  his  repeated  insistence  that  whatever  one’s  work,  it  must  be  done  to 
the  best  of  one’s  ability,  with  constant  effort. 

Dr.  Willis  D.  Gatch,  Indianapolis,  who  knew  Osier  personally,  described  his 
appearance  and  spoke  of  the  charm  he  emitted,  a  powerful  influence  toward  unity 
and  peace  in  professional  ranks. 

A  collection  of  letters  written  by  Sir  William  in  his  youth,  now  owned  by  Dr. 
Reynolds  was  placed  on  exhibit  together  with  numerous  pieces  of  interest  arranged 
by  Mrs.  Irene  Strieby,  Librarian  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Company  and  a  member  of  our 
Association. 

The  Indiana  State  Medical  Association’s  One  Hundred  Years  of  Medicine  in 
Indiana  (1949),  specially  bound  for  Dr.  Reynolds,  was  presented  to  him  by  Dr. 
Edgar  F.  Kiser  and  Dr.  William  M.  Loehr,  President. 

The  other  semi-annual  meeting  in  1949  occurred  in  connection  with  the  Indiana 
History  Conference  on  December  9.  Dr.  W.  D.  Gatch  delivered  an  address  on  the 
health  of  our  pioneer  ancestors.  The  subject  was  one  which  provoked  considerable 
discussion  by  both  lay  and  professional  members  and  guests  present,  interest  center¬ 
ing  in  the  “  milk-sickness,”  from  which  Abraham  Lincoln’s  mother  died  while  the 
family  was  living  in  Indiana.  Dr.  William  M.  Loehr  presided,  as  at  the  earlier 
meeting. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Russo, 
Secretary. 
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Innominate  Society  for  Medical  History 
The  Society  at  present  has  29  members.  The  oflScers  for  the  year  are  as  follows : 
President,  Charles  J.  Armstrong,  M.  D. 

Secretary,  R.  Arnold  Griswold,  M.  D. 

The  following  meetings  were  held  and  papers  presented: 

October  11,  1949:  “  Harvey  Cushing”  by  Dr.  R.  Glen  Spurling. 

November  8,  1949:  “  Life  of  Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D.”  by  Dr.  Malcolm  Thomp¬ 
son. 

December  13,  1949:  “  Life  of  Lunsford  Yandell  ”  by  Dr.  Charles  Wood. 

January  10,  1950:  “  John  B.  Murphy,  The  Stormy  Petrel  of  Surgery”  by  Dr. 

Irvin  Abell. 

February  14,  1950:  “Dr.  Weir  Mitchell:  His  Role  in  Nineteenth  Century 
Psychiatry  ”  by  Dr.  Spafford  Ackerly. 

March  14,  1950 :  “  A  Story  of  Rhinoplasty  ”  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Armstrong. 

April  11,  1950:  “  Malthus  ”  by  Dr.  John  T.  Bate. 

May  9,  1950:  “  Theodore  Stout  Bell,  M.  D.”  by  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Bell. 

R.  Arnold  Griswold,  M.  D., 
Secretary. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  academic  year  1949-50  marked  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club.  During  the  year  the  Club  held  two  meet¬ 
ings.  Since  the  papers  read  at  these  meetings  have  already  been  annoimced  in  the 
Bulletin  (vol.  24,  pp.  88  and  198),  their  titles  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
customary  spring  meeting  of  the  Qub  was  waived  this  year  because  of  the  Welch 
Centenary  Celebration  sponsored  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Hospital 
on  April  15,  1950,  and  the  three  Noguchi  Lectures  presented  in  the  Institute  of  the 
History  of  Medicine  in  April,  1950. 

Officers  elected  for  the  year  were:  Dr.  Sanford  V.  Larkey,  President;  Dr. 
Richard  H.  Shryock,  Vice  President;  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin,  Secretary  and  Delegate 
to  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

OwsEi  Temkin, 

Secretary  and  Delegate  to  the  A.  A.H.M. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

A  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Institute  during  the  academic  year  1949-50  is 
published  elsewhere  in  this  number  (see  pp.  586-589). 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Ohio  State  Museum  Friday  and 
Saturday,  April  14  and  15,  1950. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Society  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Hamilton.  The  meeting  of  County  and  Local  Historical  Societies  was  presided 
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over  by  Dr.  Harlan  Hatcher.  The  afternoon  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Louis  C. 
Jones,  Director,  New  York  State  Historical  Association.  His  subject  was  “  Folk 
Culture  and  Local  History.” 

The  annual  dinner,  Friday  evening,  was  presided  over  by  John  C.  Baker,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Ohio  University.  Greetings  were  extended  by  the  Honorable  Frank  J. 
Lausche,  Governor  of  Ohio.  At  this  dinner  Honorary  Life  Memberships  were 
presented  to  James  M.  Cox,  Dayton,  Ohio  and  Earl  N.  Manchester,  Ohio  State 
University. 

The  main  address  was  given  by  James  B.  Conant,  President,  Harvard  University. 
On  Saturday,  April  15,  the  Committee  on  Medical  History  and  Archives  of  the 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  held  its  meeting  at  which  Jona¬ 
than  Forman  presided.  The  program  that  afternoon  was  as  follows: 

1.  “  Samuel  Hanbury  Smith  of  Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  Hamilton.” 

Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Library,  Cleveland  Branch. 

2.  “  Ohio  Physicians  of  the  Nineteenth  Century — A  Statistical  Study.” 

Frederick  C.  Waite,  Dover,  N.  H. 

3.  “  The  Development  of  Dermatology  in  Ohio.” 

Leon  Goldman,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

4.  “  The  Development  of  Hygiene  and  Health  Museums,  with  Notes  on  the 

Western  Museum  in  Cincinnati.” 

Bruno  Gebhard,  Cleveland  Health  Museum. 

5.  “  Body  Snatching  in  Ohio  During  the  Nineteenth  Century.” 

Linden  Edwards,  Ohio  State  University. 

6.  “  James  Salisbury,  M.  D.” 

Clyde  Cummer,  Western  Reserve  University. 

7.  “  Interesting  Historical  Items  Relating  to  Ohio  in  the  Medical  Museum  of 

the  Army.” 

Thomas  Haviland,  Operations  Museum,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8.  “  Notes  on  Early  Developments  of  Roentgenology.” 

Otto  Glasser,  Qeveland  Qinic. 

9.  “  The  Medical  Aspects  of  the  Miami-Erie  Canal.” 

Louis  R.  Effler,  Toledo. 

Providence  Medical  History  Club,  Providence,  R.  I. 

During  the  past  year,  one  meeting  of  the  Providence  Medical  History  Qub  was 
held  August  24,  1949  at  the  summer  residence  of  Dr.  Wilfred  Pickles,  Hampton, 
Connecticut.  Dr.  Pickles  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Treatment  of  Head  Injuries  in 
France  in  the  Early  1700’s,”  with  a  note  on  Pierre  Boudou  and  a  recognition  for 
the  early  treatment  of  subdural  hematoma. 

On  May  13,  1950,  the  Qub  was  entertained  by  Dr.  Roland  Hammond  and  a 
paper  was  read  on  the  “  Matters  of  Medical  Interest  in  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
Stories.” 

It  was  decided  to  enlarge  the  activities  of  the  Club  with  open  meetings  once  or 
twice  during  the  year  with  a  guest  speaker  from  out  of  town  if  this  could  be 
arranged.  A  group  of  Associate  Members  to  include  laymen  interested  in  Medical 
History  is  also  planned. 

Roland  Hammond,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 
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Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine  Section  on  the  History  of  Medicine 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Section  on  the  History  of  Medicine  of  the 
Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine  was  held  on  February  14,  1950.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Dr.  Henry  W.  Decker,  President  of  the  Academy,  who  welcomed 
the  members  of  the  Section  and  their  guests.  He  then  turned  the  meeting  over  to 
Dr.  Emmanuel  Waller  stein.  Chairman,  who  conducted  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Guy  W.  Horsley,  Secretary,  presented  the  minutes  of  the  1949  meeting. 
They  were  approved  as  read. 

Dr.  Wyndham  B.  Blanton  presented  a  paper  on  “  Some  Old  Richmond  Hos¬ 
pitals.”  Illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  this  discussion  brought  to  his  listeners 
many  recollections  of  medicine  in  Richmond  as  related  to  its  early  hospitals. 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Wells  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  guest  speaker  of  the  evening, 
delivered  a  scholarly  and  entertaining  address  on  “  John  Keats,  Student  of  Medi¬ 
cine:  His  Teachers  and  Fellow-Students  at  Guy’s  Hospital.” 

Following  Dr,  Wells’  address.  Dr.  Wallerstein  invited  everyone  to  visit  the 
exhibits  which  were  prepared  for  this  meeting  by  the  Academy’s  Library  Commit¬ 
tee.  One  exhibit  was  a  collection  of  prints  and  engravings  of  old  England  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  the  other  was  a  display  of  literary  works  written  by  physicians.  The 
prints  of  the  old  hospitals  are  part  of  the  Academy’s  Miller  Collection,  and  most 
of  the  literary  works  by  physicians,  both  books  and  manuscripts,  are  also  a  part 
of  the  Miller  Library. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  a  reception  in  the  dining  room. 

Dr.  Ennion  S.  Williams  is  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Section  on  the  History  of 
Medicine  and  Dr.  Guy  W.  Horsley  is  Secretary-Treasurer.  During  the  past  year, 
29  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  Section,  which  now  has  a  membership  of 
one  hundred  seventy-nine. 

Anne  Marshall  Skinner, 
Executive  Secretary-T reasurer. 

Section  on  Medical  History  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 

The  Section  on  Medical  History  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
dates  its  origin  back  nearly  half  a  century.  During  World  War  II,  its  activities 
were  held  in  abeyance.  In  1948,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  William  G.  Leaman, 
Jr.,  the  Section  was  reactivated.  The  year  1949  was  inaugurated  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dr.  Maurice  S.  Jacobs  by  a  joint  program  with  the  Section  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  on  Public  Health  Preventive  and  Industrial 
Medicine  at  a  meeting  February  23.  Dr.  A.  Parker  Hitchens  delivered  a  scholarly 
address  on  a  “  Century  of  Progress  in  Public  Health.”  Dr,  Henry  F.  Page  spoke 
on  “  The  Future  of  Public  Health.” 

In  April,  Dr.  Douglas  Guthrie  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  gave  an  address  entitled, 
“  The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Medicine.” 

During  the  fall  of  1949,  for  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  Section  on  Medical 
History  participated  in  a  project  with  the  Philadelphia  medical  schools  in  which 
ten  lectures  were  given  to  the  medical  students,  as  follows: 

Oct.  10 :  “  Primitive  Medicine,”  M.  F.  Ashley  Montagu,  Ph.  D. 

Oct.  17 :  “  Greek  and  Roman  Medicine,”  Hirsch  W.  Stalberg,  LL.  B. 
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OcL  24:  “  Medieval  Medicine,”  Owsei  Temkin,  M.  D. 

Oct  31:  “Renaissance  Medicine,”  M.  F.  Ashley  Montagu,  Ph.  D. 

Nov.  7 :  “  17th  Century  Medicine,”  Owsei  Temkin,  M.  D. 

Nov.  14 :  “  18th  Century  Medicine,”  Louis  B.  LaPlace,  M.  D. 

Nov.  21 :  “  19th  Century  Medicine,”  Richard  H.  Shryock,  Ph.  D. 

Nov.  28:  “20th  Century  Medicine,”  Maurice  S.  Jacobs,  M.  D. 

Dec.  5 :  “  American  Medicine,”  Richard  H.  Shryock,  Ph.  D. 

Dec.  12 :  “  Social  Medicine,”  lago  Galdston,  M.  D. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Dr.  Herbert  T.  Kelly  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Section 
and  under  his  leadership  we  have  gone  ahead  with  a  program  which  has  been  very 
well  received  thus  far. 

Samuel  X.  Radbill,  M.  D., 
Clerk, 

Section  on  Medical  History  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  Phila. 


The  Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago 

The  Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago  has  held  two  meetings  during  1949 
as  follows : 

February  25,  the  6th  Franklin  Billings  Lecture  of  Institute  of  Medicine  of 
Chicago  jointly  with  the  Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago.  Osier  as  a 
Humanist  by  John  Fulton  of  Yale  University. 

December  16,  1949,  the  Country  Doctor  in  the  17th  Century  by  John  Raach, 
Ph  .D.,  M.  D.,  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

Because  of  the  limited  membership  and  the  excessive  cost  of  publishing  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Society  has  been  discontinued  imtil  further  notice. 

Geo.  H.  Coleman,  M.  D., 
Secretary, 

Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago. 


Starling  Loving  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  31  requesting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Starling  Loving  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  I  regret  to  say,  sir,  that 
there  is  no  annual  report.  The  club  is  a  very  new  one  and  is  still  in  the  process  of 
organization.  Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  by  our  students,  and  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  next  fall  when  we  can  commence  a  program,  we  shall  have  a 
very  good  representation  from  each  of  the  classes  in  the  College  of  Medicine. 

Thus  far  the  organization  has  progressed  only  to  the  point  of  electing  a  president 
pro  tempore  and  of  drawing  up  a  first  draft  of  the  constitution.  The  latter  instru¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  been  ratified  and  hence  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  form  which 
the  organization  will  take. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  give  you  any  more  information,  but  I  appreciate  your 
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interest  in  us,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  shall  look  forward  to  a  mutually  satisfactory 
association  when  the  new  school  year  begins  in  October. 

George  H.  Ruggy,  M.  D., 
Secretary  (pro  tern), 
Starling  Loving  Society  of  the 
History  of  Medicine. 

The  William  Welch  Society,  New  York  University  College  of  Medicine 

The  William  Welch  Society  has  held  bi-weekly  meetings  throughout  the  year. 
Speakers  were  recruited  from  among  the  members  of  the  organization.  From  time 
to  time  distinguished  guest  speakers  were  invited  to  discuss  special  topics  of 
interest.  The  subjects  of  discussion  ranged  from  biographical  topics  to  surveys 
of  the  history  of  medical  or  surgical  procedures.  Dr.  Claude  E.  Heaton,  Professor 
of  Obstetrics,  outlined  the  development  of  Bellevue  Hospital  and  the  various  medi¬ 
cal  schools  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  E.  Sutton  of  Rutgers  University  discussed  the 
relationship  between  medicine  and  philosophy  in  classical  times.  Dr.  I.  Greenwald 
demonstrated  his  collection  of  scientific  medals.  A  school-wide  meeting  on  Euthan¬ 
asia,  sponsored  by  our  Society,  found  gratifying  response  among  the  student  body 
as  well  as  the  faculty.  Speakers  included  Dr.  W.  Beckman,  Asst.  Dean,  Dr.  I. 
Kaplan,  Professor  of  Radiology,  Dr.  S.  Standard,  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  Dr. 
Evan  Thomas,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  The  discussion  was  moderated  by 
Dr.  Qaude  E.  Heaton  who,  for  many  years,  has  taken  great  interest  in  our  Society 
and  the  subject  of  medical  history.  In  spite  of  many  handicaps  and  a  regrettable 
lack  of  interest  in  the  historical  subjects  of  many  students  the  William  Welch 
Society  endeavors  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the  great  men  whose  name  it  is 
proud  to  carry  and  to  arouse  interest  in  the  past  without  neglecting  the  present  and 
the  future. 

Henry  K.  Silberman,  M.  D. 

VI.  NEW  BUSINESS 

Election  of  new  members: 

The  following  applications  for  Active  Membership  in  this  Association  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  too  late  to  be  circularized  among  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  are  now  submitted  for  action  by  the  Council: 

Dr.  Stanley  Dorst,  M.  D.,  Cinn.,  Ohio. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Northington,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Stroebel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Mr.  Roy  V.  Somers,  Alma,  Calif. 

Dr.  Carroll  J.  Beilis,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Dr.  George  L.  Maltby,  Portland,  Me. 

Dr.  Harry  Savitz,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Albert  Ehrenfried,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Dr.  Harold  Bowditch,  Brookline,  Mass. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  voted  to  elect  the  above  candidates  as 
Active  Members. 
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Place  of  next  annual  meeting: 

The  Secretary  announced  that  more  than  a  year  ago  Doctor  A.  H.  Whittaker 
had  invited  this  Association  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  for  1951  in  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Dr.  Viets  remarked  that  he  had  a  verbal  invitation  from  Dr.  Ralph  Major  to 
hold  the  meeting  for  1951  in  Kansas  City,  but  that  Dr.  Major  may  prefer  to  have 
this  meeting  in  1952.  There  was  an  active  discussion  from  the  floor  regarding 
the  general  problem  of  where  the  annual  meetings  should  be  held  with  the  result 
that  the  President  was  advised  to  consider  in  the  future  such  places  as  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Atlantic  City,  Baltimore,  and  Canada.  It  was  left  for  the  incoming  President 
to  make  the  final  decision. 

Renewal  of  agreement  between  the  AAHM  and  Johns  Hopkins  University: 

The  agreement  between  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  publication  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  January,  1950, 
was  renewed  under  the  signatures  of  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk  for  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  Dr.  Henry  R.  Viets  for  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of 
Medicine. 

Nominations  and  elections  of  officers  for  1950-52: 

The  Nominating  Committee  composed  of  Genevieve  Miller,  Chairman,  and  Drs. 
Lewis  W.  Moorman  and  George  Urdang,  submitted  the  following  slate  of  officers 
for  the  two-year  period  1950-52: 

President  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Major,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Vice  President  Dr.  John  F.  Fulton,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Secretary  Dr.  lago  Galdston,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer  Dr.  Emerson  C.  Kelly,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Editor  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Executive  Committee: 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Shryock,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Spector,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  William  F.  Norwood,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Nominating  Committee: 

Dr.  Erwin  H.  Ackerknecht.  Madison,  Wise. 

Dr.  Saul  Jarcho,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Sanford  V.  Larkey,  Baltimore,  Md. 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded  it  was  voted  to  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Amendment  of  By-Laws  re  Welch  Medal: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  William  H.  Welch  Medal  has  now  been  established 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  amend  By-Law  II,  Article  1,  by  deleting  the  words, 
“  As  soon  as  the  Association  has  established  the  medal.” 
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Twenty-Fifth  anniversary  meeting: 

It  was  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting 
which  is  to  take  place  in  1952.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  special 
note  be  taken  of  that  meeting  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  recommend  the 
making  of  a  new  Seal  to  replace  the  one  mislaid  or  lost 

Committee  to  consider  the  teaching  of  medical  history: 

Following  an  animated  discussion  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  approaches  to 
the  teaching  of  medical  history,  it  was  voted  that  the  Chairman  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  present  situation  of  the  teaching  of  medical  history  with  a 
view  to  making  suggestions  and  recommendations  to  the  Association  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Forman: 

Dr.  Spector  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  by  the  Council  to  Dr. 
Jonathan  Forman  for  his  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  sending  invitations 
to  a  large  number  of  prospective  candidates  soliciting  their  active  membership  in 
this  Association. 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  accepted  with  applause. 

The  Osier  award: 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Medals  to  award 
the  Osier  Medal  to  Mr.  Thomas  Franklin  Williams,  Harvard  Medical  School,  for 
his  essay,  “  Cabot,  Peabody,  and  the  Care  of  the  Patient.” 

The  WUliam  H.  Welch  Medal 

It  was  voted  unanimously  and  with  acclaim  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Medals  to  award  the  first  Welch  Medal  to  Henry  E.  Sigerist, 
formerly  William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  founder  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 


The  Council  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4 :45  p.  m.  and  was  followed  by  a  Recep¬ 
tion  and  Informal  Supper  held  in  the  Aesculapian  Room  in  the  Harvard  Qub  of 
Boston. 

The  Evening  Session,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Henry  R.  Viets,  was  devoted  to  the 
observance  of  the  Welch  Centenary  Celebration  which,  in  addition  to  the  scholarly 
papers  presented  by  Drs.  Temkin,  Cohen,  and  Shryock,  was  highlighted  by  a  show¬ 
ing  of  the  Welch  Film.  To  have  seen  Dr.  Welch  in  his  study  and  to  have  heard 
his  sonorous  voice  was  to  re-live  a  vital  period  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
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BUSINESS  SESSION  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
MONDAY,  MAY  22,  1950 
Boston  Medical  Library 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Viets,  Presiding 

Dr,  Viets  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  two  o’clock. 

Reports 

The  Secretary  read  the  names  of  the  following  deceased  members  reported  to 
him  by  the  Treasurer: 

Dr.  Marianna  E.  Smalley,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Dr.  Ryland  W.  Greene,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Dr.  Irvin  Abell,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr,  A.  P.  Hitchens,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Lawson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  George  Minot,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Trout,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Dr.  Harry  Friedenwald,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Francis  R.  Packard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

After  the  reading,  the  assemblage  rose  in  silent  tribute  to  the  deceased. 

The  Treasurer’s  annual  report  was  not  available  for  reading  and  action  and 
therefore  no  Auditing  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

Report  of  the  Council  Meeting 

The  Secretary  gave  a  summary  report  of  the  Coimcil  meeting  held  at  the 
Somerset  Hotel  the  day  previous.  The  items  considered,  which  are  more  fully 
discussed  in  another  part  of  this  report,  were :  election  of  new  members ;  place  for 
the  next  annual  meeting  which  is  held  in  abeyance  until  the  return  of  the  incoming 
President,  Dr,  Ralph  H.  Major;  the  unanimous  vote  for  the  slate  of  officers  for 
1950-52  as  submitted  by  the  Nominating  Committee ;  the  amendment  to  the  By-Laws 
concerning  the  Welch  Medal;  the  renewal  of  the  Agreement  between  the  AAHM 
and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University;  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  study  and 
report  upon  the  teaching  of  medical  history  at  the  present  time;  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Medals  Committee  for  the  Osier  and  the 
Welch  medals. 

Election  of  Officers  for  1950-52: 

On  motion  duly  made  and  seconded,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  elect  the  com¬ 
plete  slate  of  officers  as  submitted  by  the  Nominating  Committee  (see  above,  p.  581). 

Awarding  of  the  William  Osier  Medal: 

The  presiding  officer  called  upon  Dr.  Galdston,  Chairman  of  the  Medals  Com- 
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mittee,  to  introduce  the  winning  candidate  for  the  Osier  award :  Thomas  Franklin 
Williams,  a  fourth-year  medical  student  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Awarding  of  the  William  H.  Welch  Medal: 

By  imanimous  acclaim  the  first  William  H.  Welch  Medal  was  awarded  to  Henry 
E.  Sigerist,  formerly  William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  foimder  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 
The  Secretary  read  the  citation  which  accompanied  the  award  (see  above,  p.  567). 

The  Fielding  H.  Garrison  Lecture 

Dr.  Henry  R.  Viets  introduced  the  Garrison  Lecturer,  Rev.  Roland  H.  Bainton, 
Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  at  Yale  University,  as  a  scholar 
who  had  made  a  deep  study  of  the  life  of  Servetus.  The  particular  thesis  to  which 
Professor  Bainton  addressed  himself  was  the  question  why  Servetus  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  and  the  explanation  of 
the  apparent  anomaly  that  a  discovery  in  the  held  of  medicine  should  have  been 
announced  in  a  work  of  theology.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  three  important 
observations  made  by  Servetus  were: 

1.  That  the  ventricular  septum  is  impermeable. 

2.  That  the  pulmonary  artery  is  too  large  for  the  function  assigned  it  in  the 

galenic  system. 

3.  That  the  aeration  takes  place  in  the  lungs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Servetus  was  a  Renaissance  figure,  and  that  he 
shared  with  his  own  time  the  pre-suppositions  of  an  imminent  rationalism.  In 
conformity  with  this  view,  Servetus  believed  that  physiology,  psychology,  and 
theology  were  intimately  bound,  and  the  place  of  their  conjunction  is  man.  It  was 
Servetus’s  belief  that  God  the  creator  infused  nature  with  super-abundant  and 
harmonious  excellencies  and  in  this  spirit  Servetus  was  impelled  to  study  the  motion 
of  the  blood.  He  thought  that  there  must  be  in  man  some  area  of  divinity ;  namely, 
soul.  According  to  the  Biblical  account,  the  soul  was  breathed  by  God  into  man. 
The  divine  principle  w'as  injected  by  respiration.  This  idea  led  Servetus  to  believe 
that  the  soul  lived  in  the  blood  and  not  in  the  heart,  the  liver  or  the  brain,  for  these 
are  static.  In  conformity  with  the  Renaissance  faith  in  the  unity  of  all  reality, 
Servetus  thought  that  he  who  could  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  breath  of 
man  would  be  able  to  comprehend  the  breath  of  God.  This  may  be  the  explanation 
why  the  discussion  of  the  pulmonary  circulation— or  better,  movement — appeared  in 
the  Christianismi  Restitutio. 

Following  the  Garrison  Lecture,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Ether  Dome  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital  where  Dr.  Henry  K.  Beecher,  Door  Professor  of  Re¬ 
search  in  Anesthesia,  Harvard  University,  addressed  the  group.  Among  other 
things.  Dr.  Beecher  pointed  out  that  the  first  visit  of  Dr.  Welch  to  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  General  Hospital  was  in  1896  and  his  next  visit  was  in  1908  to  deliver 
the  first  address  on  Ether  Day.  Also  Dr.  Welch  was  responsible  for  getting 
Morton’s  name  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Dr.  Beecher  drew  attention  to  the  original 
ether  inhaler  and  the  record  of  the  first  anesthesia  carried  out  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 
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Following  the  visit  to  the  Ether  Dome,  the  members  were  taken  by  bus  to  the 
grave  of  Zabdiel  Boylston,  where  a  wreath  was  laid  upon  the  grave  by  Dr.  Viets 
with  appropriate  remarks. 

Following  this  visit,  the  group  returned  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School  where 
a  Tea  was  given  in  the  Faculty  Room.  The  members  were  cordially  greeted  by 
Dr.  Reginald  Fitz  who  discussed  the  very  interesting  portraits  in  the  Faculty  Room 
and  guided  the  group  through  the  Warren  Museum.  Of  special  interest  to  the 
group  was  the  George  R.  Minot  exhibition  presented  so  interestingly  and  instruc¬ 
tively  by  Miss  Anna  Holt,  Librarian  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  Library. 

The  Dinner  Session  wis  held  ?*.  the  Somerset  Hotel  on  Monday  evening,  May  22, 
with  Dr.  Henry  R.  Viets  presiding.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  George 
Sarton,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Science,  Harvard  University,  who  took  as  his 
subject  “  Robert  Boyle — the  sceptical  chymist.” 

Professor  Sarton  developed  his  theme  with  unsuspected,  but  rather  delightful 
surprise.  He  first  discussed  the  alchemical  background  thinking  of  the  sceptical 
chymist  and  then  used  a  parallel  approach  in  presenting  a  penetrating  critique  of 
surrealism  in  art. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Benjamin  Spector,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 
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During  the  Academic  Year,  1949-1950 


I.  Staff 

Richard  H.  Shryock,  William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  and  Director  of  the  Institute. 

OwsEi  Temkin,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 
Sanford  V.  Larkey,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Edward  H.  Hume,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

11.  Policies 

The  Institute  plans  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  interests  to  include  the 
history  of  science  in  general,  as  well  as  that  of  medicine  in  particular.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  present  staff  will  be  supplemented  at  times  by  visiting 
lecturers  in  the  history  or  sociology  of  science.  The  first  of  these  lecturers 
will  be  Professor  Henry  Guerlac  of  Cornell  University,  who  will  be  in 
residence  at  the  Institute  in  the  spring  quarter  of  1951.  In  addition  to 
their  usual  work  with  students  in  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the  School 
of  Hygiene,  the  Institute  staff  will  offer  courses  for  graduate  students  in 
the  School  of  Higher  Studies  (Homewood),  and  will  welcome  such  stu¬ 
dents  there  as  may  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  Institute  itself.  The 
cooperation  of  the  several  schools  seems  assured,  and  it  is  hoped  in  these 
ways  to  encourage  contacts  between  the  scientific  fields  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  humanities  and  the  social  disciplines  on  the  other. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  encourage  a  few  relatively  mature  scholars  to  take 
up  residence  in  the  Institute  for  supplementary  training.  Such  persons 
may  be  either  those  holding  a  scientific  degree  who  desire  historical  orien¬ 
tation,  or  those  holding  a  degree  in  the  humanities  or  social  disciplines 
who  have  become  interested  in  the  history  of  science.  In  some  cases 
students  who  have  completed  residence  requirements  for  a  Ph.  D.  but 
who  have  not  yet  completed  their  theses,  would  be  eligible  for  such  resi¬ 
dency.  The  arrangements  will  be  informal,  involving  no  examinations, 
credits,  or  degrees  in  the  Institute  itself. 
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During  the  current  year  (1950-51)  a  Social  Science  Research  Council 
Fellow,  who  took  his  doctorate  in  history  at  Columbia  University  in 
1949,  is  in  residence  for  training  in  the  history  of  medicine.  The  Institute 
will  probably  announce  shortly  the  creation  of  one  or  more  fellowships  of 
its  own,  which  will  be  available  in  1951-52  for  qualified  applicants  who 
desire  the  type  of  opportunity  here  noted. 

This  program  is  likewise  directed  toward  an  integration  of  the  sciences 
and  the  humanities ;  since  it  is  assumed  that  scientists  may  benefit  at  times 
by  contact  with  the  humanities,  and  humanists  or  social  scientists  by  some 
understanding  of  the  history  of  science.  There  are  few  American  univer¬ 
sities  which  made  systematic  provision  for  this  sort  of  integration  in  the 
minds  of  their  younger  personnel,  and  the  Institute  aspires  to  become  a 
center  for  this  purpose.  In  thus  directing  its  activities,  the  Institute  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  grants  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

These  plans  will  not  interfere  with  the  regular  graduate  arrangements 
in  the  Institute ;  that  is,  students  in  the  School  of  Higher  Studies  may  in 
effect  major  in  the  field  of  the  Institute  and  thus  take  the  usual  graduate 
degrees.  Nor  will  the  extension  of  the  Institute’s  program  into  the  his- 
ory  of  science  lessen  in  any  way  its  concern  with  the  history  of  medicine. 
The  latter  field,  which  will  continue  to  receive  primary  attention,  should 
be  enriched  rather  than  inhibited  by  a  consideration  of  its  broader  scientific 
backgrounds. 

III.  Courses 

The  following  courses  were  offered  by  the  staff  in  1949-50 : 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Temkin.  First  Quarter. 

Use  of  the  Library.  Dr.  Larkey.  First  Quarter. 

History  of  Science  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Shryock. 

(Homewood)  First  semester. 

History  of  American  Medicine.  Dr.  Shryock.  Second  Quarter. 

Physiology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Dr.  Temkin.  Third  Quarter. 

Sociology  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Shryock.  Third  Quarter. 

Problems  of  Chinese  Medicine.  Dr.  Hume.  Third  Quarter. 

Problems  of  Medical  Care.  Dr.  Shryock.  Fourth  Quarter. 

Ancient  Medicine.  Dr.  Temkin.  Fourth  Quarter. 

IV.  Noguchi  Lectures 

The  ninth  course  of  Noguchi  Lectures  was  given  at  the  Institute  on 
April  26,  27,  and  28,  1950,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Needham,  F.  R.  S.,  the  Sir 
William  Dunn  Reader  in  Biochemistry  at  Cambridge  University.  Dr. 
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Needham  chose  as  his  theme  “  Some  Aspects  of  Chinese  Science,”  in 
anticipation  of  his  forthcoming  book  on  that  subject.  The  titles  of  his 
lectures  were  as  follows :  “  The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Chinese  Science  ” ; 
”  Human  Laws  and  Law  of  Nature  in  China  and  the  West  ” ;  and  “  Some 
Chinese  Contributions  in  Biology  and  Medicine.” 

V.  Publications 

Volume  XXIII  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  November-December  issue  of  1949.  It  contained  646  pages 
and  36  illustrations.  The  agreement  between  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine  regard¬ 
ing  the  Bulletin  was  renewed  in  the  fall  of  1949,  and  volume  XXIV  is  in 
course  of  publication.  Professor  Temkin  was  reappointed  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  as  Editor  of  the  Bulletin,  and  Mrs.  Janet  Koudelka  was  appointed 
Assistant  to  the  Editor.  Dr.  Temkin  was  also  reelected  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  as  its  Editor. 

During  the  summer  of  1949,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press  published  for  the 
Institute  the  Letters  of  Jean  De  Carro  to  Alexandre  Marcet,  1794-1817, 
Edited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Henry  E.  Sigerist.  This  work, 
which  throws  much  light  on  the  early  history  of  vaccination  in  Europe, 
constitutes  Number  12  of  the  Supplements  to  the  Bulletin. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Press  published  for  the  Institute  the  Index  to 
Volumes  I-XX  of  the  Bulletin,  prepared  by  Miss  Genevieve  Miller,  This 
useful  work,  originally  planned  by  Dr.  Sigerist,  makes  readily  available  the 
materials  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  between  1933  and  1946— listed 
under  both  author  and  subject  headings.  We  are  all  indebted  to  Miss 
Miller  for  the  completion  of  this  arduous  task. 


VI.  Exhibits:  The  Welch  Centennial 

In  April,  1950,  materials  relating  to  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  were 
assembled  in  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  Institute  by  Dr.  S.  V.  Larkey, 
Director  of  the  Welch  Medical  Library.  This  display,  drawn  from  the 
large  collection  of  the  Library,  was  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the 
Welch  Centennial  Celebration  conducted  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  School  of  Medicine.  The  Celebration  is  described  in  a  previous  issue 
of  the  Bulletin,  volume  XXIV,  number  4,  pp.  305-307. 
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VII.  Collections  and  Gifts 

During  the  year  the  collections  of  the  Institute  were  increased  as  follows : 
Books  64 

Portraits  15 

Pictures  2 

Slides  10 

In  addition  the  Institute  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Harry 
Friedenwald,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Jonas  Friedenwald,  a  number 
of  books,  autographs,  reprints,  programs  of  medico-historical  activities, 
manuscript  notes  and  clippings,  and  an  album  containing  more  than  200 
autograph  letters  of  prominent  medical  men. 

The  Institute  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Lewellys  F.  Barker  for  the  loan  of 
two  bronze  statuettes  of  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  which  were  displayed  in 
connection  with  the  Welch  exhibition. 

VIII.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club 

The  Club  held  a  fall  meeting  on  November  28,  1949,  and  a  winter 
meeting  on  February  27,  1950;  the  programs  for  which  are  printed  in 
preceding  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  volume  XXIV,  pp.  88,  197.  The  Welch 
celebration  took  the  place  of  the  usual  spring  meeting. 

IX.  Facilities  and  Equipment 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1949,  the  University  completed  recon¬ 
struction  work  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Welch  Library  which  houses 
the  Institute.  At  the  same  time  the  interior  of  the  entire  building  was 
repainted.  Meanwhile,  the  Institute  has  added  office  furnishings  and  vari¬ 
ous  equipment  needed  in  its  activities. 

Richard  Harrison  Shryock. 
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Douglas  Guthrie.  Lord  Lister,  His  Life  and  Doctrine.  Baltimore:  The  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Wilkins  Co.,  1949.  viii  128  pp.  Ill.  $3.50. 

The  author  of  A  History  of  Medicine,  published  in  1937,  has  enlarged  chapters 
16  and  17  of  that  work  into  a  book  on  Lord  Lister.  He  has  published  for  the  first 
time,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  certain  autograph  letters  in  their  possession  and  thus  made 
available  to  all  of  us  some  new  material  about  Lister.  He  describes  briefly  but 
adequately  the  pre-Lister  attitude  toward  infection,  citing  Hippocrates,  Pare, 
Theodoric  of  Bologna  and  Paracelsus.  Interestingly  enough,  to  Americans,  the 
author  discusses  Semmelweis  (incorrectly  spelled),  whose  contribution  is  dated 
1847,  before  he  mentions  Holmes’  paper  of  1843. 

Dr.  Guthrie  writes  interestingly  of  Lister’s  father  whose  improvement  of  the 
lenses  in  the  microscope  gained  for  him  a  Fellowship  in  the  Royal  Society  in  1832. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  five,  in  1852,  Lister  was  given  the  degree  of  M.  B.  at  the 
’University  of  London.  He  then  visited  several  medical  centers,  among  them 
Edinburgh.  There  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  leading  surgeon,  James  Syme, 
whose  daughter  married  Lister  in  1856. 

The  author  gives  interesting  accounts  of  the  great  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
London  and  Edinburgh  who  preceded  Lister  and  those  of  his  life  time.  He  goes 
on  to  a  brief  history  of  the  school  of  medicine  in  Glasgow,  to  whose  Chair  of 
Surgery  Lister  was  appointed  in  1859,  after  seven  busy  years  in  Edinburgh. 
Dr.  Guthrie  points  out  that  Lister  had  pondered  on  the  problem  of  inflammation 
for  at  least  ten  years  before  publishing  his  findings.  He  studied  with  deep  interest 
the  reports  of  experiments  of  Pasteur  on  putrefaction.  Finally  the  foundations  of 
the  problem  were  firmly  in  Lister’s  mind  and  the  conditions  were  favorable,  in 
1865,  for  the  epoch-making  experiments  on  compound  fractures. 

In  1867  the  first  published  announcement  appeared  in  The  Lancet,  On  a  New 
Method  of  Treating  Compound  Fracture,  Abscess,  Etc.,  with  Observations  on  the 
Conditions  of  Suppuration. 

Lister  continued  his  experiments  with  many  solutions  and  substances  such  as 
dilutions  of  carbolic  acid,  forms  of  plaster,  “  lac  plaster,”  and  absorbent  dres.'^ings. 
To  the  many  arguments  and  cries  against  his  work.  Lister  “  contented  himself  with 
pointing  out  that  his  principle  consisted  in  ‘  the  systematic  employment  of  some 
antiseptic  substance  so  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  use  of  such  an  agent  as  a  dressing.’  ” 

In  1869  Lister  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  replace  Syme,  and  in  1877  he  accepted 
the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  at  King’s  College  Hospital  in  London.  The  author 
tells  of  the  acceptance  of  Lister’s  teachings  in  Denmark,  France  and  Germany  and 
of  the  conservatism  of  London.  The  truth  of  his  views  finally  prevailed.  He  “  was 
created  a  peer  in  the  New  Year  Honours  ”  in  1897,  “  the  first  medical  man  to  be 
thus  honoured,”  and  is  now  given  the  honor  of  being  the  third  of  the  three  greatest 
surgeons  of  all  time.  The  two  others  are  Pare  and  John  Hunter.  The  three  arc 
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credited  with  revolutionary  innovations  in  attitudes  toward  surgical  conditions  of 
their  times. 

In  this  book  there  is  so  much  material  in  addition  to  the  story  of  Lord  Lister 
that  the  title  might  well  have  been  The  Development  of  Safe  Surgery.  The  author 
has  given  us  an  interestingly  written  and  informative  volume. 

Emerson  Crosby  Kelly 

Webster  Merritt.  A  Century  of  Medicine  in  Jacksonville  and  Duval  County. 
Gainsville :  University  of  Florida  Press,  1949.  xii  -|-  201  pp.  Ill.  $3.50. 

When  a  fire  in  1901  destroyed  the  records  of  medicine  in  Jacksonville  and  Duval 
County,  Florida,  the  basis  of  a  medical  history  of  the  county  was  lost.  Undaunted 
by  this  calamity,  the  author  has  sought  to  revive  and  reconstruct  as  much  of  the 
early  story  as  existing  source  materials  have  allowed.  As  shown  by  the  26  pages 
of  extensive  notes  and  bibliography,  all  conceivable  approaches  have  been  used  to 
attain  the  goal. 

Jacksonville  dates  from  1822,  but  its  growth  was  gradual  and  organization  of 
its  medical  affairs  was  slow.  Before  the  War  between  the  States  there  were  only 
independent  and  frequently  transient  physicians  in  the  community.  The  Duval 
County  Medical  Society,  formed  in  1853,  later  brought  about  the  foundation  of 
the  Florida  Medical  Association  in  1874,  and  this  Association  instigated  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  1889. 

Biographical  stories  of  Jacksonville  physicians  and  accounts  of  local  history  make 
up  a  considerable  part  of  the  book.  Most  of  the  physicians  seem  to  have  been 
prominent  in  local  public  affairs  rather  than  contributors  to  medical  progress, 
although  problems  in  public  health,  especially  in  relation  to  dengue,  smallpox, 
malaria,  and  yellow  fever,  occupied  much  of  their  time. 

The  first  hospital  in  the  county  was  established  shortly  after  1870,  and  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  was  founded  in  1878.  Other  temporary  hospitals  existed.  The  early 
meetings  of  the  Florida  Medical  Association  are  reported  at  some  length. 

The  author  describes  in  detail  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1877  and  1888  and 
tells  of  the  effort  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  the  use  of  “  concussion  ” 
produced  by  the  firing  of  quantities  of  dynamite,  a  type  of  exorcism  going  back 
to  ancient  China. 

Dr.  Merritt’s  book  has  an  agreeable  format  and  contains  many  illustrations. 
It  is  an  excellent  local  history. 

J.  I.  Waring 

Solomon  R.  Kagan  (editor).  Abraham  Levinson  Anniversary  Volume.  Studies 
in  Pediatrics  and  Medical  History  in  Honor  of  Dr.  Abraham  l.evinson  on 
His  Sixtieth  Birthday.  New  York:  Froben  Press,  Inc.,  1949.  365pp.  Ill. 
$6.00. 

This  volume  contains  an  impressive  account  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  A. 
Levinson  in  many  fields  of  theoretical  and  practical  medicine — pediatrics,  neu¬ 
rology,  biochemistry,  medical  sociology  and  medical  history.  The  Levinson-bibli- 
ography,  compiled  by  the  editor,  runs  into  more  than  200  items,  34  being  medico- 
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historical.  Among  the  latter  his  biographical  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  history  of 
pediatrics  and  the  essays  on  Tuviah  Haropheh  and  the  “  Maaseh  Toviah  ”  deserve 
special  attention. 

The  actual  “  Festschrift  ”  comprises  33  papers,  7  of  which  deal  with  medical- 
historical  subjects.  Castiglioni  surveys  Abraham  Levinson’s  activities  in  medical 
history;  Fishbein  vividly  sketches  Paracelsus’  journeys  through  the  Europe  of 
his  age;  Reuben  Friedman  redistributes — in  a  well  documented  and  illustrated 
essay — the  prize  for  the  discovery  of  the  acarian  origin  of  scabies  between  Bonomo 
and  Cestoni ;  Muntner  outlines  the  “  wheat  and  the  chaff  ”  in  Asaph,  the  author 
of  the  oldest  Hebrew  treatise  in  medicine;  Neuburger  draws  attention  to  unusual 
aspects  of  Stephen  Hales,  the  experimentalist  and  hygienist ;  Radbill  follows  up  the 
motives  underlying  the  pediatrician’s  choice  of  bookplates.  Finally,  Bela  Schick 
opens  up  a  highly  interesting  outlook  into  the  future  of  human  pathology  based 
on  certain  most  striking  geographical  differences  in  disease  distribution.  One  of 
these  concerns  the  intense  toxicity  and  infectivity  of  scarlet  fever  in  Eastern  Europe 
as  against  its  mildness  in  New  York,  and  the  reverse,  i.  e.  the  frequency  and 
malignancy  of  common  streptococcal  infection  in  New  York,  notably  bacterial 
endocarditis.  How  will — in  the  future— chemotherapy  alter  disease  distribution? 

W.  Pagel. 
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letters  (20  in  French,  2  in  Englisli)  written  under  the  immediate 
impression  of  events  probably  give  a  truer  picture  of  what  actu¬ 
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business-like  physician  who  was  becoming  increasingly  conspi¬ 
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